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PREFACE. 



.1. HE natural bistort of the County of Antrim ba< 
engaged the attention of the most sagacious philoso^ 
phers of Europe for the last century, and even to this 
very hour is a su'bject of deep and violent controversy. 
The basaltic area which exists here, is the most 
spacious yet 'known ; and the articulation of the 
colunmor basalt, forming the natural pier called the 
Causeway, is much the most perfect specimen of this 
description of basaltes ever discovered, notwithstanding 
the assertion of the learned Sir Joseph Banks, that 
She columns of Fingal's Cave, in Stafia, were more so. 

The early attempts to explain the nature and forma- 
tion of the^basaltes in the north of Ircfland, are matter 
of ridicule for the samns of this age -, eVen the account 
contained in Boated Natural History, writteh by the 
learned Dr. Molyneaux. The mo^ interesting, in- 
telligent, and able work published upon this subject, 
and which gave an impulse to all the naturalists in 
Europe, was a volume intituled, ^' Letters upon the 
Coast of Antrim," by Dr. Hamilton. Here the cele- 
brated theories of the igneous and aqueous formation 
are canvassed, and the fiery element appears to pre- 
ponderate. Since that period, Kirwan, Daubuisson, and 
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many others, have treated aeutely and successfully 
upon basaltes, so that Kttle reihains wanting to satisfy 
a mind which is not exceedingly sceptical^ upon this 
Yery .curious and interesting point of natural history. 

The mineralo^cal works already spoken of, even 
Hamilton's Letters^ only treat of ten miles of the 
Antrim cqast ; yiz. frop Fair Head tq the Causeway! 
and then in a scientific form : we,,, on the contrary, mi- 
nutely describe each object from Belfast to Bally Castle, 
a distance of forty-nine additional miles, along the 
eastern coast^ whic]^ is equally interesting to the natu- 
ralist» and infinitely more picturesque $ and have re- 
duced the scientific statements of the philosopher to 
the standard of popular apprehensiop. 

The monastic history has been introduced as fully 
as existing matenals {^dmi^tted ; but the records of the 
religious houses of Antrim appei^r to have sunk in ^he 
stream of time, f he sketch aff9rded by.Archdall is 
very trifling and. imperfect, and ^ven the late pub- 
lication of Qr. Lannigjan, so replete with information 
upon all other counties, is completely silent as to 
many religious establishments said to have existed 
here. 

But although we may disappoint the expectation of 
our readers upon this subject, we trust there are others 
of great interest which have not been neglected, and 
principally the military history : in this we have col- 
lected some anecdotes of the illustrious families of the 
north, hitherto unpublished, and laid them before the 
world in all the simplicity of their unaffected and naA 
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tnral historians. For these, both the Public and the 
Author are indebted to the kindness of the Countess of 
Antrim, who permitted these extracts to be taken from 
an ancient MS. preserved in her cabinet, at the Castle 
qi Glenarm, 

%|n |he coneiusion of our tour, ^e re-conduct the 
tray^er to Belfast by Lough Neagh and Antrim ; and 
after briefly describing the natural properties of this 
l^t inlai^d sett, .direct his attention 1:6 the means of 
improving the navigation of Ulster by its means, and so 
^conclude the complete circuit of the county. 

We have now delineated the beauties and natural 
Mstones of the three most adniired, because best 
Icnowii, /£stncts in't"^^^^^ butuphappy 

island, viz.. Killamey,. .Wicklow, and Antrim, and do 
not complain of the reception the iHiblic have thought 
proper to bestow upon the two Former. " "' 

There are many oUier counties and .districts equally 
deserving the attention and inquiry of the tourist and 
naturalist,' whose features and characters Tiave never 
yet been^^ac^ed ; fujd if the principal end for which 
these tours have been written; namely, to induce- more 
frequent visits frdm the ne^hbouring jsland of , Great 
Britun, „be ultimateVy att^^^^ there \Yill at^ll exist an 
instinctive beacon, his amor patriae, to lure, though not 
to light the author on. 
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The ci^ or town of Belfast is the great emporium of 
the north of Ireland ; being one of the few towns in this 
unfortunate^ but naturally productive island, which bas 
had the boldness to aspire to^ and enjoy the commercial 
advantages derivable from a noaritime situation. It stands 
at the mouth of the river Lagan^ eighty miles from Dublin^ 
in a* low and sheltered position : to the east is the Bay or 
Lough of Carrick-Fergus ; to the west, Divis Mountain ; 
and to the north lies Cave HiU.* Its ancient name was 
Beal-a-Farshad^ t. e. the mouth of the ferry, from a ferry 
which was across the Lagan, inhere the long bridge was 
subsequently erected. 
Although Belfiut is mentioned by Spencer, as having 



• By the latest meastnement, the height of DWis Mountain is •»• 
oeftainsd to be 1,175 feet, and of Qam HiU, 1,064. 
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been invested by Edward Bruce in the fourteenth century, 
yet it is totally unnoticed by the early English writers 
who have enumerated the havens in the north of Ireland. 
The castle must have beeh erected at a very remote 
period, but all record of its founder and date of its build- 
ing have long since perieiied. ' We^ learn, however, that ' 
it was twice taken by the Earl of IQldare, first in 1503, 
and a second time in 1 5 12. Prior to the reign of EHzabeth, 
though the precise year is unknown, it was inhabited by 
Bandolphus Lane; and in 1598 the town is described 
as lying dght miles up the river from Carrick«-Fergu8, 
and the river itself is represented as being then fordable 
at the town. Elizabeth granted the demesne, castle, and 
village of Belfast to Sir Thomas Smith, and ta Thomas 
Smith the younger, oa condition of their raising and sup- 
portmg a body of horse and foot, which shouM serve her 
majesty when required, and should assemble in Antrim. 
In the reign of James the First, the fulfilment of thfs Con- 
dition was required ; but neither horse nor foot appearing 
at the appomted rendezvous. Sir ^rthur Chichester, with 
that cunning for which he was afterwards so remarkable, 
laid claim, as Lord Deputy, to the forfeited lands, and 
was confirmed in the possession by his Majesty. In the 
fifth year of the same monarch. Sir Arthur procured a 
charter, constituting Belfast a corporate town, to be 
governed by a sovereign, twelve burgesses, &c. with the 
privilege of sending two representatives to parliament. 
Sir Arthur was also appointed constable of the castle, and 
upon the 23rd of February, 1612, created Baron of Belfast. 
The following year Thomas Vesey was appointed Sove- 
reign, and Sir John Blennerhasset, Baron of the Exche- 
quer, and George Trevillian, Esq. chosen to. serve in par- 
liament ; these were the first persons selected for such 
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senioes under the new charter of incorporation. For 
many years £^r this period, Belfast continued an incon- 
8iderdi)le village. In- 1635, Lord Chichester's house is 
mentioned by an English traveller in terms of admiration, 
but the town is not even noticed by the same author ; and 
at this period also, many emigrants from Devonshire^ 
liancashire^ and Cheshire, settled here. 

The privilege then enjoyed by Carrick-Fergus, of im- 
ppr^ing foreign goods at one-third of the duty payable at 
other port8> completely militated against the commercial 
pioq)qi1y of this town; but in 1640 this disability was 
removed by the purchase of this peculiar advantage from 
the coiporation of Carrick-Fergus, which was effected 
on the part of the crown, by Lord Strafford, for the 
9um of 2sOOQL ; from which period the origin of Belfast, 
as a oommerdal mart, may be dated, and to this one 
fftroke of policy is to be attributed the decay of one town, 
and the great prosperity of the other. 

Its xi^g greatness was much ret^ded by the rebel- 
lion of 1641; and in 1643, a rampart and wall were 
thrown up on the west, or land-side^of the town ; an4 in 
1648, it was occupied by Cleneral Monk, for the Parlia- 
ment. James the Second attempted to impose a new 
charter upon the corporation, but their resolute attach- 
ment to William III. compelled them to reject it. The 
rapidity with which the population, trade, and wealth of 
this Nourishing town have increased, is such as seldom 
Mis to the lot of any settlement, and is only equalled by 
the persevering steadmess with which its inhabitants con- 
im\se to pursue that honourable and spirited commercial 
conduct which has exalted them so greatly amongst the 
ports of Europe. 

The isbocease of this town as to population naay be as- 
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certained with tolerable accuracy^ by a comparison of a 
map of Belfast m 1660 (which is to be found in the County 
Survey) with the map of the town at the present day. 
The andent map represents the town partly inclosed by 
walls^ having a castle within^ and containing only five 
streets and five rows^ which consisted of 150 houses. 
In 1790, the number of streets "Or avenues was 75; in 
1 8 11 1 they amounted to 1 1 1 . At present, the population 
amounts to nearly iO,000, and, according to the usual 
mode of estimating the number of the mhabitants 
from that of the houses, it might in 1660 have been 
about 6,000. Neither walls or castle are now to be 
seen : the former are lost in the ezpanrion of the town, 
with the growth of civilization and tranquillity ; but the 
castle was destroyed by fire in the year 1708 : the regret 
occasioned by this event, was gready increased by the me» 
lancholy death of three daughters of Lord DonegaU, who 
perished in the fiames. 

The bridge of Belfast is not remarkable for its ar- 
chitecture, but exceedingly so for its great length, atid for 
the number of its arches; the latter, amounting to 
twenty-one, are all turned with hewn freestone, raised in 
the hill of Scraba :* eighteen of these are in the county of 
Down, and three in Antrim, the chantid which divides 
these counties passing under the third arch. The entire 
length, induding the dead work at each end, is 3,56SI 
feet, of which length the arched part occupies 840. It 
was erected at the joint expense of both counties for the 
sum of 12,000/. ; and though the foundation was laid in 
1682, it was not completed untU the revdution; M>on 



% A hill In the county Di)wn, 485' feet in height. 
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«dier whldij-iji the spring of 1692^ seven of the arches fell 
jn, the bridge having been weakened hj the Duke Schom- 
jberg's drawing his heavy cannon over it, while the work 
was yet fresh, and also by a ship driving against it. 
These were shortly after repaired, and have continued in 
tolerable preservation to the present time. 

The precedhig observations probably comprise the most 
important features in the ancient history of this populous 
lowQ, and as much as the autdor would be justified in 
introducing. It only remtdns, therefore, to say a few 
.words upon its present state, and then conduct the tourist 
^ong the beautiftil shores of Belfast Lough, to the ancient 
4^rporate town of Carrick-Feirgus. 

The chief public buildings are, Anne's Church in Donegall- 
street, and the Chapel of Ease in High-street, the portico 
of which formerly ornamented Ballyscullion-house, in the 
county of Derry (once the mansion of Lord Bristol), but 
ceasing to be occupied by any member of that &mily, the 
house was taken down, and the materials disposed of by 
sale. There are, besides, several brick-buildings, meeting- 
houses of Presbyterians and Dissenters. All the public 
buildings in Belfast, with the exception of the Assistant 
Chapel in High-street, and the Nei^ Commercial Build- 
ings, are of brick, which very materially detracts from 
the dignity of their appearance. There are two public 
schools here, the one caHed the Academy, of very ancient 
foundation ; the other of much later, called the Institu-^ 
tion. This latter is a long range of brick-buildhig, having 
a gpadous area in front, and a broad commanding avenue 
leading up to the gate. The podr-house and other public 
worira, would admit of interesting details in a more en- 
- larged view of this town, but we find it incumbent to 
idelay our fellow-traveller here no longer than while we 
B 3 
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State the revenues of this port^ in order that a oonect 
estimate of the wealth and in^portanoe of the place may 
be conceived. In the year 1981, which is the last es^- 
mate we could obtain at tins moment, the revenue 
amounted to if. 800,000 and upwards. 

Before we quit Belfast, the tourist should be informed, 
that there is an act of polite kindness extended to strangers 
in this town, which is extremely generous and liberal, and 
for which the author acknowledges himself the city's 
debtor, that is, permission to read in the news-room of 
the New Commercial Buildings for dght days, without 
subscription, or any trouble but that of entering th^ 
visiter's name m " The Stranger's Book." 

In so large a city as Belfast, the traveller may naturally 
suppose he will find but little difliculty in procuring 
modes of conveyance to all parts of the Ungdom. The 
direction our tourist takes, is that to which there are 
fewest, and, of course, the dearest. Here chaises, gigs, or 
jaunting-cars, may be Wred for the day, or week : the 
latter plan is very desurable for those who wish to reach 
Cderaine, after devoting a week, at least, to exploring the 
wonders of the Antrim coast; besides, it prevents all 
possibility of detention or disappointment at the little 
villages on the coast, arising from theur being so scantOy 
provided with vehicles of any sort,* 



• Inns in Belfast -.--Donegall Anns, CastlMtreet; White Crow, or 
Linn's Hotel, CaBtle«treet, and sevend oQun in more private vtieetai. 
Three days in the week tfaeve Is a stage-opMh to Lvne, whieh lice 
upon the route of the tourist ; but beyond that, posting or tnyeUiiig in 
a private vehicle, must be adopted, unless the previous suggestion of 
hiring a car or gig be made available. 
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The road to Carrick-Fergus^ for some miles from Bet« 
featy lies dose to the sea-shore ; here^ at low water^ an ex- 
tensive area of ooze is exposed to view, which greatly 
diminishes the pleasing character of the scene. On the 
left is a successDon of seats belonging to the wealthy mer* 
chants of the town, upon a sloping bank, commanding a 
view of the Lough and the shores of the coimty of Down, 
at a few miles distance only. At high water the scene is 
perfectly beautiM and rich, and m many places, where 
the entrance of the Lough is concealed by occadonal in- 
terruptions, it presents the appearance of an extensive 
lake, whose surface is continually enlivened by the pass- 
ing of shippfaig from end to end. The number of villas 
along this beautifiil shore is very considerable, and many 
of them improved with the best poadble taste. 

The ruins of Green-castle are passed on the left, and about 

two miles &rther, stands White-house, the seat of 

Stewart, Esq. Here is a very extenave cotton factory, , 
belonging to Mr. Grimshaw ; and it was on the beach near 
this place that King William the Third landed. The chapel 
of White Abbey is seen a little to the left; and a village 
of the same name stands on the bay at the same place. 

The left of the distant view, for some mOes from Bel- 
fast, is occupied by a very remarkable mountmn, called 
the Cave-hill : it is a large and lofty mass, 1,064 feet 
above the sea : it is composed of a base of limestone, 
which may be traced to an elevation of 769 feet, upon 
which rests a cap of basalt, 296 thick. In tiie dark pre- 
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cipitous cliffs^ near the summit^ are several caves, of 
which it IS not determined whether they owe their origin 
to art or nature. The siunmit of the hill b usually called 
M^Art's Fort, and is inclosed. by a fosse and mound. 
The view from this eminence, across the Lough, com- 
mands the whole of Down county, the Irish Sea, and 
coast of Scotland ; and the ascent is very easily accom- 
plished. 

The noble sheet of water which forms the chief feature 
of the view, has yet been quite neglected : this bold 
estuary, the Vinderius of Ptolemy, is called indiscri- 
minately the Bay of Carrick-Fergus and Bel&st Lough, 
It is about twelve miles long and five broad, measuring 
from Groomsport in Down, to White-head on the Antrim 
side. The breadth gradually diminishes from the en- 
trance to the embouchure of the river I^gan, and the 
channel, formerly very shallow near that place, has been 
so deepened by skilful management, as to admit vessels 
which draw thirteen feet of water close to the wharfs. 
There is a deep pool called Carmoyl, or Garmoyle, about 
one mile from the south shore, (^posite Hollywood, where 
vessels ride at low water, when the bank within twenty 
yards is completely dry. There are scarcely any rocks 
in this bay, except one reef on the north side (which is 
covered at high water), called by the Irish, the Briggs, t. e. 
the Tombs; but by the Scotch, the Clachaii, from its 
resemblance to a village, when uncovered at low water. 
There is a shoal a little S. W. of Carrick-Fergus, over 
which lies three fathom of water at ebb tide. The Speed- 
well, a Scotch ship, in King William's rdgn, was the 
only vessel ever known to suffer on it The Down coast 
is distinctly seen during the drive to Carrick-Fergus, and 
is beautifully diversified with seats and villages. Of these 
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Uie most important are Hollywood and Bangor^ whose sites 
appear peculiarly well chosen. Near the latter town^ at 
a little inlet called Groomsport Bay^ the Duke Schomberg 
first cast anchor^ on the 13th cf August^ 1689^ with 
10^000 effective men, to assist the Protestants^ and sup- 
port the cause of Kuig ^'Vllliam in this kingdom. At the 
entrant are seen the Copeland Isles^ so called from a 
family of that name that settled on the coast of Down 
in the 1^ century ; and passmg a feiy miles onward by 
several beautlM seats and villas, the town and castle of 
Camdk-Fergus axe presented in the front of the field of 
view. The latter k a bold and magnificent object, stand'* 
hig upon a reef of rocks, projecting into the bay, by 
#hich mcMis, in this approach, hs outline is most deaily 
and strongly defined to the eye of the spectator. T1m» 
rrnns of Cloughnaharty-castie and Woodbuni^bbey are 
passed, before the town of Carri(±*Fergus is readied ; 
hut one was never of any consequence, and of the other 
not a wreck remains bdnnd. It is said to have been 
founded by the Bissets,* in 1^8, dedicated to the Holy* 
cross, and called in ecclesiastical records a daughter of 
Dryburgh. Upon the dissolution of monasteries, it was 
surrendered b^ GOIerath M'Cowagh into the hands of 
Henry's commisdoners, March Ist, 164/9. 

The shore near Canick-Fergus becomes perfectly fi«e 
from the muddy ooze, winch prevents bathing nearer to 
' Bel&st ; and * several cottages, erected along the shores 
are let at high rents during the bathing season. On the 
strand are several pits of gypsum or alabaster, of a veiy 
superior quality, used for coating ceilings, and becoming 
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every day an article of still greater pn^t to the pro- 
prietors* 

After a journey of. eight miles the ancient town of 
Carrick-Feigus is reached. 



tfamdt^J^er^itji^. 



The town of Carrick-Fergus was formerly a place of 
much importance in the ancient kingdom of Dalradia, 
and from its noble harbour became inviting to the navi- 
gator^ and exposed to the pirate. The town is situated 
on the very shore of the bay, and the castle stands upon 
a natural foundation of a basaltic structure, and of a penm- ' 
aular form. Ilie name '^ Carrick Fergus*'* is supposed tp be 
compounded of Carigor Crag, a rock, and Fergus, the name 
of a Scotch prince, said to have been wrecked near this place, 
300 years before Christ This part of Ireland, immediately 
subsequently to the English invasion, was granted to John 
De Courcy, provided he subdued, civilized, and finally 
reduced it under the English yoke. This De Coiurcy soon 
accomphshed, and at th€l same time the extirpation pf 
many ancient Irish chiefs, the O'Donndls, OXoughluis, &c 

The De Courcys and De Lacys next turned then: arms 
against each other, and after tike murder of one of tlie 
former, the De Lacys were compelled to escape to 
.France, where they rei;na]hed a short time, when, havbg 



• It is called in ancient Maps, Knock-Fergus, and not unfhKjucntly 
Rock-Fergus. And in the Collectanea it is said to have been anciently 
styled Dun-Sobarky, I. e, the impregnable fortress. 



paid^ a conddei^ble fine, they were pardoned by Sing 
John. Hugh, Earl of Ulster, in the year 123b, first 
founded this town, fi;oin which period it grew into hn* 
portance, and conti9ued to be the principal strong hold 
of the Englidi m the North of Trelaiid. The De Lacys 
continued in uninterrupted possesdon of this country 
until about the year 1312, when they were expelled by 
John Birmingfaam: a few years afterwards, by the as- 
sistance of the Scots, they were enabled to return, and 
conduct the invasion of Ireland by Lord Edward Bruce. 
In thd year 1316, Robert Bruce landed at Canick- 
Fergus, and disembarked a considerable body of troops 
here, to whom the town and castle ultimately sui^ 
rendered, after haying been reduced to the most dreadful 
extremities. Upon this occasion the besieged are said to 
hare eaten ^ht Scotchmen, prisoners in the castle. 

The town of Carrick-Fergus was repeatedly besieged 
by the Scots, and as firequently recovered by the Irish 
and English,' and the varied history of its defences wiH 
be found in the highest degree interesting;* but the 
nature of this wolk does not admit of a minute detail oif 
the historic events of each town through which the 
tourist passes; though not to notice, however slightly, 
so ancient an establishment as the town and castle 
of Carrick-Fergus, wotdd be unpardonable. Some few 
historic facts are all that shall be added, and those of the 
deepest interest alone.> It was here, then, that Sir 
Henry Sidney, the Lord Deputy, landed in 1568, when 
he received the submission of Turlogh Lynogh O'Neif, 
the celebrated Irish chieftain. The 12th day of August> 

• For these see M'Skanmins' History of Carrick-Fergus. 
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.1689, the Duke Schomberg, with a f6ree of about 10^000 
men, appeared in Carrick-Fergus Lough, and landing at 
Groonusporty near Bangor, oa the opposite shore, pro-> 
ceeded thenoe by land to Belfagti and thence to Csatkk" 
Fergus, into which the enemy had thrown thepiselFes- 
M^Carty Move, the Irish general^ stood ap obstinate 
o^ fyt some tiipe, but having lost 9^0 men, he thought 
proper to sunender. In 1760> the Fvepoh, under 
Thuio^ made a descent here, aiid levied contributions 
upon the inhabitant!. 

Paul Jones, the pirate, appeared in the Bay in 1778, 
and engaged hi|BMi^ty'8aloq[> of war, the Drajce; when, 
a&sr a bloody engagement, the Drake was compelled to 
strike, having Uwt her captain and lieutenant who were 
both killed in the a^on. 

There are ma^y remnants of aotJMiuity still discovera- 
ble in the neighbouriiopd of tins old town. The walls 
may be di^ctly trm^, and the north gate is yet a 
pleanng specimen of architecture. They were com- 
menced by Sir Henry Sidney, Lord Deputy, about 157a. 
The ruins of Joymont house, once the princely residence 
of the Chichesters, built in 1610, are still shown; and in 
many cases, where no castles are to be seen, die phice 
preserves the name. 

In the year 1232, according to Archdall, a monastery 
of Frandscans was founded here, either by Hugh De 
Lacy, Earl of Ulster, or by O'NdL And in 1243 or 1853, 
according to Dean Dobbs' M^., the Earl of Ulster, 
Cierald Fitzmaurice, and Bichard De Burgh were 
interred here. 

'* In 1408, Hugh M'Adam M'Gihnore, the feU de- 
" stroyer of forty sacred edifices, fled for reftige to an 
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^mMry of this dnarch^ in which he was soon after 
^'vsmm»»edhj anEfigHshcoIoiiy of the name of Savage: 
^' as the windows of this biulding had been formerly 
^lobbed of thcfar kaa bats, by his saoilegioiia hands, his 
'' punuers found a ready admission to bun/** 

At the difltolntioii of leUgious eataUishments in this 
kkigdQiD^ tfaia monastery and its possessions were granted 
to ^ Edward Fitl)gcBBld» who again assigned them to Sur 
ArUnir Chichastet^ ancestor to the Marquis of DonegaU. 
Una dittingiiiahed personage^ seTend times Leid Deputy 
of Iidahdy eftcted s noble eastJe, on i^ dtc^ whichhe 
ealled Joymoun^ in compliment to Charles^ Lord Joy« 
mdunL 

SeYend other rdigious establishments are mentioned in 
thcMbnaiBcanandin M'SldmminV vety accurate his- 
t«y of this dty ; the ddef of whi^ appears to have been 
Woodbuxn or GuxsSbmn, about half a mile west of the 
tows. llils]Mioi7 was dedicated to the Hdy-Kgrossy and 
waaa dau^^tter of the abbey of Drybui^h. It is sap* 
posed to have b^n founded by the Bissetts^ a very 
poweifid fomily from Athol, in Scotland, in atonement for 
the murder of Patrick, Earl of Athol, of which horrid 
deed they wore the instigBtors. No traces of Itiis once 
gtei^ buOding can now be met. In removing the foun- 
datton of this abbey, seversd curious coins were found, 
which are now in the possesnoo cf Mr. Chi^lin of 

Woedbunut 

iKie ohureh of 9t. Nicholas stands in a central situation, 
wItbSn&eold town walls. It is an old, bregidar structure, 
sodeformed by alterations and lepsku as not to be referable 

■ " ' ' ,|. ... • ■■ ■ ■ II ■■.. .i ■ I ■ 

• Ufmu, Rib. f M'SUmnln, p. 35. 
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to any ckuss or style of architecture. It appears to httv^ 
been cruciformed, very narrow, and much too low; not 
was it originally intended for a parish church, being 
merely a diapel attached to the Franciscan monastery 
already mendoned. 

The present appearance of the hiterior bespeaks much 
neglect The walls of the choir are whitened, and the 
eastern window is ornamented by a representation of St* 
John baptising our Sariour in the river Jordan, tolerably 
executed on stained glass: this, with two more pieces of 
like workmanship, were presented to the diurch by G> 
Burleigh, Esq. and were brought from <the chapel of 
Dangan, in the county of Meath, formerly the seat of the 
Earls of Momington. 

In a small yestry-room attached to the church is a 
monument to the memiory of Dean Dobbs, at whose ex- 
pense this room was erected. ' Beneath the choir several 
illustrious persons lie entombed, amongst them Bose; 
Countess of An^im, who died in 1682. The churchrwalls 
were not long since decorated with the escutcheons of 
various noble &milies related to the Countess,, but of 
these only some fragments remain, which lie in the 
ruined transept, where the Donegall monument stands. 
Iliere are two seats (one on dther side of the pulpit) be- 
longing to this noble femily, and near them the pews of 
the Mayor, Aldermen, &c 

In the northern arm of the transept stands the once 
splendid monument of the Chichesters, now exalted to 
the Marquisate of Donegall. The splendor of their 
former deeds, and the wisdom of one of the ancestors of 
this noble family, will always ensure a dignified place 
in the page, of history to this illustrious house, and cannot 
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(ail to be a lasting source of gratifying anecdote to the 
inquiative traveller. 

This monument was one of great splendor and l)eaut7, 
consisting of several chambers and niches, occupied by 
figures in large and small life, adorned with the cos-* 
tume of their ranks when living, and is composed of 
marble and alabaster. The principal figures are Sir 
Arthur Chichester, first Baron of Belfast, and his lady, m 
the attitude of prayer; between them lies their infant 
son ; below these, in smaU life, is the effigy of Su: John 
'Chichester the younger, who was slain in a saUy fi^m the 
town against James M'Sorley M'Doimell, Earl of 
Antrim, who beheaded him upon a stone near the Glynn.* 
On the black tablets, in firont of the pedestal, are L^tin 
inscriptions, setting forth the courage and the virtues of 
the E^hts who lie buried beneath. 

In this chapel, or rather arm of the transept, were 
jfbnnerly shown the faithless sword and armour of Sir 
John, and the walk were decorated with escutcheons 
and banners ; but the latter have crumbled to dust : the 
swovd, which is rather ^curious — ^the blade being partly of 
open-work, with the gauntlets and armour, are thrown aside 
in the vestry-room, and the diapel and very monument 
are hastening to decay, firom absolute neglect, the chapel 
being nearly unroofed* 

. Beneath is the family vault, in which many members of 
this illustrious house are- deposited. In this cemetery is 
hiterred the Lady Catharine Forbes, only daughter of 



• In King James'i reign M'Donndl going one day to view the £uully 
monument in St. Nicholas' church at Carrick-FcrguB. and seeing Sir 
John's statue thereon, asked how the de*ell he came to get his head again^ 
for he was sure hciiad aiioe ta'en it flrae him.— Lo4^. 
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Arthur^ Eailof Granard, second wife of Arthur^ third Eiurl 
of Donegal! ; a ladj^ says Lodge, distinguidied f<nr her 
piety, charity, and conjugal virtues, and ddineated in the 
following lines, by the elegant pen of Swift^ pubGshed 
at Bel&st oh her interment 

Unerrfo^ Hanven, with bdunteous hsod, 
Hal fortb'd a model ft>r your land. 
Whom love endow 'd with every grace. 
The glory of the Oraiiaid raee : 
Now dntfaied by the powers Divine 
* The blentaig ci another line. 
Then, would you paint a matghlciw dame. 
Whom you*d eonsign to endlen ftme. 
Invoke not Cytheiea's akU 
Nor honow ftom the blii»«yied maid ; 
Nor need you on the Gxaees eall. 
Take qualities from Donegal]. 

There ate no other objects of interest or attention con- 
nected with the church, and even diese will be found 
to belong more to its ancient than its present great** 
uess. In the year 1778, an octagon spire was erected 
upon the steeple at all expense of about 5002., chiefly 
raised by subscription. The other places of worsliip here 
are a Presbyterian meeting-house, and a Methodist 
■chapel ; near tlie town is a Roman CathoKc diapeL 

The next object of curiosity is the castle : this noble 
edifice, which might almost bear comparison with 
£dward*s castle of Carnarvon, is in excellent preservatkiii, 
and af&tds- accommodation to a large garrison. 

It stands on a rocky eminence, which projects into the 
bay, and in every view of the town is a most conspicuous 
and magnificent object 

It is supposed to have been erected by John De Courcy 
or Hugh De Lacy, shortly after the conquest, although 
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^aizibutcd to Sir Henry Sidney by Ledwich, Seward, an4 
others.* It conasts of a regular fortified inclosure, with 
a keep in the centre; this latter is about 90 feet in 
height, and of considerable internal dimensions . In 1 790, 
the castle being in a ruinous state, was repaired, and 
mounted with twenty pieces of artillery. The office of 
^Femor has always been considered a situation of 
rank and confidence; and in the fourteenth century an 
act was passed limiting the selection to Englishmen 
alone. 

The entrance is rather impo»ng ; it is by a gate be- 
tween two drcular prelecting towers, of considerable 
hdght and drcumference, buUt, it is supposed, by Sir 
Henry Sidney^ with apertures above the portcullis for 
annoying the assailants, as in all the old Norman castles. 
— Admissvm to the castle nuy be obtained without the 
least trouble. 

7he next building of any consequence is the County 
Sessions-house. The elevation is very neat and unassum- 
mg ; it consists of a fa9ade, surmounted by a balustrade, 
the length corresponding to the breadth of the main street 
in front of it, and is without wings or pavilions. The 
foundation was laid in 1777, and it was completed in 
two years from that date. The gaol is attached to the 
court-house. There is a second court-house, and a prison, 
belonging to the county of the town of Carrick-Fergus. 
The market-house, custom-house, &c. are too insignifi- 
cant either to be noticed here, or to detain the tourist. 

The inhabitants are employed in the manufacture of 



* Jobn De Courcy is ascertained to be the founder of .tfiis castle, with, 
tolerable certainty/ ti^ M'Skinunin, in his very accurate history of .this, 
town. ... • 

r 8 
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cotton and linen; and the fishery of the bay affords en^ 
ploymeut and benefit to numbers. The two dividons of 
the town, the Scottish and Irish, are supplied with- di^ 
ferent species of boats for fishing and trawUng, and form 
distinct fleets. Cod, lobsters, and oysters are taken here 
in large quantities. 

There was a daim formerly pertaining to the cotti- 
manding officer of the garrison, viz. a right to the second 
best fish m every boat, which was strictly exardsed u^til 
1755, at which period it was abandoned, and has not 
been revived. Such ddms are usually made by corpora- 
tions, but very unfrequently by any other denominadon 
of persons. The Lord Mayor of Dublm ^cacta a certain 
quantity of Carlingfbrd oysters fix)m each boat upon its 
arrival in the river. 

Before we quit Carrick-Fergus, let us not onut to 
mention some of the natural curiosities of the soil and 
country, which ppssibly are the sole Tilgects of mquuy to 
many travellers. The soil near the sea-side contains 
some valuable earths, such as pipe-clay, potters-earth, 
and brick-day. Pipe-day was formerly an object of com- 
merce, and was exported in great quantities; but this 
trade appears to be lost at present. Here, too, trap makes 
its appearance, accompanied by the white lime-stone, 
sand-stone, and gray lime-stone, and various kinds <^ 
flints ; and the regularly c^stalized basaltes may also be 
found along the shore, endeavouring to escape, as it were, 
into the sea : also zeolite and gypsum ; of this latter three 
distinct species are discoverablem many places; thegy)iduin 
occurs almost always on the sea-shoie. Amongst tiw 
rarioQs wood fossils found on the sboM^ the nrast carious 
is the hazel-nut; this is met with beneath a bed of peat, 
accompanied by great bodies of timber, dder, saliow) 



huB^ &C. The nut-Bhdb are somedmei quite perfect, 
aj^d the kernel Is oompleteSy petrified, always, translucent, 
sometiiiies tr a ns piw ai t, and in other cases opaque. 

In C«frii^F«gu8 aore two tcderable inns, Anderson's in 
Hig^-Bteeet, and HaU*« in West-street ; and post-chaises 
and Jaiiiiting^eBrB may be had here at moderate piicea. 
The assizes fiir the county being hdd, and a garrison quaiv 
tesradin this town, it wffl continue to preserve the name 
and aemfakoKe of a city ; but its wealth and trade have 
kng onoe been tiansfened to the flouridiing town of 
BemaL 



Ths ridte fimn €aitiek-t^eigU8 to Lame, by either the 
ing^ or low road, will be found exceedingly agreeable. 
'nehigfa or western road is exposed, rugged, and hilly for 
>a great part of the way, bat the character of the scenery 
aU along is bald and ni^gnifioent. The view of the town 
0f Canidc-Fergvs, wkh its castle and sfiire; the coast of 
4Down, adorned with the plantations and mansions of the 
«ohffity and gentry; the beautifol situation of the villager 
mf Bangor and Hollywood on the same coast; and the, 
«Kstent view of Bd&st, is a panoramic display of natural 
beauty but landy m«t with. This ddigfatful prospect is 
iei^i^yed from the read between the town and tiie com- 
mon; but the traveller should^ tf possible, return to 
Canrick-Feigwf by Uns road, or half the magic ^ the 
VBcne -win be dissipated by Its gradual deveiopement ; 
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whereas, in descending from the common^ it buifsts upali 
ihe sight in all its effect and magnificence. ^ 

Proceeding upon the old road to Lame^ the comnion and 
racing ground^ an uncultivated tract, are passed^ and on the 
right lies the elevated lake of Lough-mome. This sheet 
of water occupies the suntmit of an eminence about 500 feet 
Above the level of the sea : it must be supplied by its own 
Internal resources^ as it is above the springs of the heSgh- 
bouring iivulets> and from it issues a stream which turds 
a cotton-miU ; its banks are uncultivated and uaplanted^ 
and it b probably about one mile in diameter. From 
its great elevation^ it is not likely that its banks will be 
chosen as the site of future demesnes ; and perhaps it is 
impossible to conceive any body of water more opportundy 
disposed, or afibrding greater facilities for draining. The 
only fish taken here are pike and eels ; but in winter it is 
frequented by great quantities of wild-fowl. 

The name Lough-mome is probably a corruption of 
l^ough-more^ the great lake ; but the ingenious author of 
the History of Canjck-Feigus has added the fi)U6wing 
fabulous derivation, which is preserved by the neighbour- 
ing peasantry :— " This place was once a large town, 
" when one evening an aged mendicant came to seek 
" for lodging, which being refiised, he exclaimed, ' Al- 
*' though it is now a town, yet shall it be a lough ere 
'^ mom,' Immediately he left the town, and withdrew to 
''an adjacent bill; upon which, the ground began to 
" sink : eels are said to have risen about the hearth- stones* 
" and ultimately the whole town sunk into the abyss^ and 
" the water rolled in over it ; fix>m which time, says 
" the legendi it has been called Lough-mome." 

Not far from Lougb-mohic is the glen called the Noisy 
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Vafe, fron B miadi wMttitmeni river^ whic^ falls with 
mudi ^ridlelice into an apertiHe in the ground^ and 
tvfaoae iilgiilUy Is not aft^rwaida with oertidnty asoer- 
tilned: H fe mpposed to be the same river which 
files after at a plaoecafied Sulla Tubber, or the Sallow- 
wdl« about two miles horn the disappearance of the 
limkt. About a quaxter of a mile fbrther^ on die 
toad to GkttOy is a iliee«ing*hottse^ bdonging to the 
sect called Covenaniets; but their oongiegation here is 
TCfysmalL 

The fitde linage of Crleno is soon reached, situated in 
a most romantic driL A conGnderabk stream runs 
through the rffiage> and aft«r turdng a wSl, ^mns a 
very pleasing IhIL Here are now two roads by whidi 
Lame may benndied, the one more westerly, by Castle 
sod Mount Agaew, a wild and dreajry prospect ; the other, 
that commonly called the old road to Lame, whidi is a 
more intesestmg drive, as you approach the sea sooner, but 
a much more tmeven road. As the traveller is recom- 
mended to return to Carrick-Feigus, if possible, by the 
Gieno road, he is here supposed to set out for Lame by 
the new fine.* 

On fearing Carrick-Fergos^ the tourist should not 
neglect takmg an occadonal view of the town; the 
castle and spke here again interrapting the monotony 
of the landsoipe, by the distinctness with which they are 
relieved on the dark biow of the Cave^hill. The country 
here assumes a rich and cultivated character. About oiie 
tnfle froiti the town the fittle village of Eden Is past, 
about half a miie from whic^ the Lame road tums to the 



« Lame ftom Canixk-TergOB (by th« new rood, or shore road), i» nine 
Spiles; Ijy tbc Olcno-raKli 0ev«n mUet; «id from Dublii;, His 97) miles,' 
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left> while the road to Island Magee continues on in a 
direct line. Of the Island^ which is about two iniles 
fix>m this separation, we shall q>eak 'more iblly when 
ihe tourist shall have reached Lame, which is the 
most convenient place from whence to visit this mis- 
named peninsula. Turning to the left, arid ascending 
Ihe rising ground, at the distance of two miles and a half 
from Carrick-Fer^, on the right, stands Castle Dobbs, a 
noble mansion, embosomed in trees, and surrounded by 
an extensive demesne. Here the family of Dobbs appear 
to have been seated for many years. On the left of 
the road is seen, on a very commwding site, the mansion 
of Marriott Dalway, £sq. and his beautiful demesne 
called Bella-hill. Mr. Dalway is the reprcfsentative of a 
long line of ancestry in this oounty^ some of whom have 
been returned to serve in parliament for the town of 
Carrick-Fergus. Passing under the demesne wall of 
Bella-bill, on the road-side stands the castellated mansion 
of theDalways, consisting of two large towers, connected 
by a curtain wall, in the centre of which is the entrance. 
It is kept in excellent repair, and is now used as stables: 
From the summit of the next hill, is the first view of 
Island Magee, which appears to be a long tract of 
ground* exceedingly fertile, thinly inhabited, and without 
a single tree to diversify the prospect. It greatly re- 
sembles the cold view of Anglesea Island from- the 
Caemaivon shore, and the resemblance is greatly 
strengthened by the intervening arm of the sea, which 
is about the breadth of the Menai. One mile from 
Bella-hill is the little village of Ballycarry, or Ballycarey ; 
it consists of a few houses, forming one street of no great 
length. The site for a village. was badly chosen, being 
tQo high, and without water. Fairs are held here tte 



21 8t of Jiine^ thie second Friday in August^ O. S*, and 
the 31st of October. 

' At the entrance of fiallycarry^ on the rights staiftd^the 
once famed ruins of Temple-coran Churchy in the diocese 
of Conner, and attached to the prebend of Elbroot : it 
was to this last preferment that Dean Swift was pitesen'ted, 
by Lord Capel, the Lord Deputy of Ireland, and which he 
resigned, according to Lord Orrery, for the foDowing reair 
sons : '' It was not (says his noble biographer) sufficiently 
considerable, and was at so great a distance iratn 
the 'metropolis, that it absolutely deprived him of 
that kind of conversation and society in which he 
defighted. He had been used to very dififerent scenes in 
England, and had naturaDy an averrion to solitude and re- 
tirement. He wasf glad, therefore, to resign his prebend ii^ 
favour of a friend, and return to Sheoi.*'* lliough 
this would appear a natural inference, from the well- 
known diaracter of the Deain, yet there is good reason 
to believe he resigned this ecclesiastical benefice, which 
was lOOL per annum, at the earnest solicitation of his 
friend and patron. Sir William Temple, who would have 
supplied him with a better, if he had lived until an 
opportunity had presented itself. In tiie cemetery of the 
church of Temple-coran may be seen the tombstone of 
the Rev. E. Brice, the minister of the first Presbyterian 
congregation assembled in Ireland, in the year 1611. 

Hatf a mile further is Red-Hall, the seat of — ^ K^r, 
Esq. conctmanding a noble sea view, beyond which is 
another subteri'anean river. The ingress of this stream 
takes place in a small circular pit, about fbrty yards in 
diameter at the motith, graduaUy diminishing in breadth 
as you descend; at the very lowest and central point of 

* Orrery; Lett 2. 
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which, tlw stteam eiUen, andtt teen no more : Ak tetf 
curious natural basin is called the '' Salt^iole.** 

It was h&e that Sir John Chicheflter the younger was 
slain, the ith of Nor. 1397 ; he was govefnor of C^rndlb* 
Feigus at this tune, when James M'Soriej M'DonneU 
(afterwards Earl of Antrim) huviag concealed a stranif 
detachment of Highlanders in the Salt>hoIe, fldrancecl 
with hut n small body towfods Cairick-Fergus; and 
braving the garrison, Sur John wa9 induced to sally au4 
agamst hun. McDonnell pretended to 4y hi the gceatett 
confunon, nor halted untU he readied the place of am« 
bnscade, when, tormng npon Sir John* who wm BOir 
attacked by the Highlawdei? lying in ambiMbiy faeddNled 
hisparfy, and took him piisoner shorty ft(ter; M'Sorlesr 
cut off Su: John's head, upon s slpiie at tl^ entrance 
of the Glynn.* Here also, in thi^ seme year, anotheor 
engegement Uxk place between the M'Quilbu* Mod 
M'DonneUs, m wfaidi the iO-ftted M^vUana were 
defeated, with great slaughter. 

From the Salt-bole to the town of liame is a meet 
agreeable drive : the road, which Isfonaed of the white linte* 
stone of the country, is always in exoellent order, although 
very hilly, and in dry weather it Is of a snowy whiteness* 
About three miles &om Lame a splendid landscape is 
unfolded to the traveller's eye : before him, in the distance^ 
is the sea» £rom which the Scottish hills are seen rising 
in the softest colouring imaginable; beneath, lies the 
harbour called Lame-XiOugh, a fine broad mlet, which 1$ 
entered by a narrow strait between the Cmxaiui and 
IslandMagee* On the edgeofthelxmghis seen the town, 
continuing some distance along its bonks; the ntuation 

• Sw page 15. 
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4if OUeifleet C«0tk, OQ tlie veiy esteoiiiy^ of Ihf ]^^ 
of Curxa^n, bbidd and pktimsqu^ c«iiTeyiiig Ideaa of 
grandeur and beauty m the distant vkw> wbich, fom tke 
i nwgn i fi c a n ce af tbe 7uki,]t fiub to pvoduocf or adoaer 
inspectioiu Tke eafltem side of X^anie Ijmgh ia bounded 
by Ishmd Kagiee^ whieb» altboi^ notveiy beaitHid, 
ii a comfortable kipkiog object, bdng xkhfy cultbatad^ 
and firom its eomiwaidii:^ poaiioii abore tbt Lons^, 
aficods complete dbelter to tbe Mp^big 'm the barboar, 
and loeaarres a placid miface jhikio, wben H^bepkms 
rages fierodj witbqut. 

. The great want which ereij taaekH vfll pesceitra is 
wood. A tree is scanedy t» be aeea in anj dinodon 
about Lame^ vith te exception if Me. F«nniUVplBnt»i 
tion, although kiseertiun, that almaBt every speides of 
timber would thrive bere« from the instances which occur 
to the north and wuthahmg this line of ooBst. ThesaOiMr 
in particuhir thrives in this seiL Bendes, the viUage of 
Glynn, within a mile of Laim^ is indottd hgr % voy 
luxuriant little plantation. Near G^nm are the ndns of 
an old chapel, probably the Gluaire of An^hdsU, a £w»- 
dation of St. Patrick, and in which lies St Moleanns.* 



. Tbv, town of Lame, or, as k was andemtly celled, 
Inver,t is situated in the southern extremity of the 
barony of Glenarm, on a harbour or lough of the same 

J, ' ■ ' ■ '"■ . — ' 

« Antrim Sunrey . f law sigaMes lefwirciiaalei. 
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name. It is a post town^^and fairs are held here on the 
Sl8t of July and 1st of December. The trade of Lame 
was once of some importance^ • and even yet is not 
contemptible. The duties in 'the year 1810 amounted 
to 14,000/. and there is still occasion to make it the 
residence of a collector. The chief articles of com- 
merce here are rock-salt and lime-stone, both of 
which are exported m very considerable' quantities. 
Tlrere is a good deal of cotton weaving, and a manu&c- 
ture of sail-doth, with some other tra£Se connected with 
nautical affairs. Lame being the -best harbour on this 
coaelt, from Bet&stLoUgh to Derry. - 

The town consists of two divLdons, usuaDy called the 
old and new towns ; the old. one is built on rather an ir- 
regular plan, the latter consists of one long avenue. There 
are several excellent houses in the new town, and two 
tolerable inns.^ The population lunojunts to about three 
thousand souls; who profess different reli^ous opinions. 
There are, besides the parish church, one Methodist 
meeting-house, three Presbyterian, and one Roman 
Catholic chapd. 

The most interesting historical record in the vidnity. 
of Lame is the castle of Olderfleet before mentioned, 
standing on the extremity of the peninsula called the 
Curra^n,f a sort of natural pier, formmg the northern 
side of the Lame harbour^ and completely commanding the 
strait by which it is entered. On the road from the town 
to the castle, the ruins of a little chapel, called Clondu- 

* Sinnet's and M*Henry*8k 

t Currain, is a corruption of the Irish word carrkn, a hook, which thfe 
curved form of the pemnsula suggested originally. 
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males, are passed. The castle is now an insignificant 
ruin^ but tiie adv'antage and dignity of situation can 
never fail of attracting the yisiter. It is supposed to- 
have been erected by one of the Bissetts^ a power&l 
Scotch family, upon whom Henry the Third bestowed 
large possesnons in the Barony of Glenarm, some of 
which were forfeited by Hugh Bissett, in the reign of 
£dwasd the Second, for rebellion. James McDonnell, Lord 
of Kontyre, asserted his claim to this land in right of the 
BIssetts, but his son ^ueas was content to accept of 
them on conditions approved of by Elizabeth, viz. that he 
would not carry armstinder any but tlieidngs of England, 
and would pay an annual tribute of- hawks and cattle. 

It was on the peninsula of the Curra^n, that Edward 
Bruce elated his landing, in 1315, with the expectation 
of making Inmself kmg of Ireland, which vain and 
foolish ambition caused so much bloodshed through the 
east of Ireland^ and was productive of such dreadful ca« 
lamities to the English settlers particularly. 

The castle of Oldeifleet became important as a de« 
fensive fortress against the predatory bands of Scots 
who infested the north-eastern coasts, and was generally 
under the direction of a governor. In i&69 we find 
Sir Moyses Hill held this office, but ui 1598 being 
thought no longer useful, it was defaced, and after 
changing proprietors several times, was^ finally granted 
to Sir Arthur Chichester, in 1610, by James the First. 
At Olderfleet will be found a ferry-boat, which plies 
regularly between that Point and Island Magee, for 
which passage one penny is demanded ; and having 
landed, the pedestrian will find, two roads, one towards 
Brown's Bay, another alpfig t)ie L^ne side : (e't him take 
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tbiB former. Of 1Mb i«tand tt carfoius and brief account 
is to be met with in a private MS. In thid county^ w4iich 
mentiOiis, tbat in the rrign of Elizabeth it was a complete 
waste, without any wood, although a fertile soil ; and 
tliat the Queen had granted a lease of it to Savage, a 
follower of the Earl of Esset. At this tune, says the 
MS., it was ifdiabiteid by the Magees, fiiom whom it 
derives its name. 

Not iar from the lan^ng place stands a dniicticaf 
eiomledii The covering stone, which rests on three 
supporters^ is At feet m length, and of a triangular 
shape; its induiation is to the rismg sun. There are 
two more cromlechs to the soufth of the peninsula, but 
ncft easUy detected by a stranger On the east of 
Brown's Bay is a rocking stone, or giant's cradle, which 
was said to acquire a rocking, tremulous motion at 
the approach of miners or malefactors : diere were many 
of these over the face of the kiogdomi but they are now 
•dislodged in most places, so that the few wMch remain are 
more interesting curiosities. Hiey were so ingeniously 
poised, that the slightest impulse was capable of roddng 
a mass which the greatest strength was unable to 
dislodge ; nor does there appear to be any contrivance 
adopted but the drcumstance of pladng the stone upon 
its rude pedestal. Until a very late period I^nd 
Magee was the remdence of witches, and the theatre 
of sorcery: fai 1711 eight females were tried upon this 
extraordinary charge iii Carridc- Fergus, and the memory 
of Fairy Browne is still a cause of terror in this credulous 
peninsula. 

About two miles farther, on the eastern coast, and 
hejond Portmuck, are the stupendous basaltic cMs, 
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called the Gobbins,* whick eJctend as far as Black-cave 
Head, and are upwards of 800 feet in height Upon the 
8th of January, 1648, a party of soldiers from Carrick- 
Fergus castle, then under the command of Munro, a 
Scotch puritan, is said to hare sallied forth from the 
garrison to this p^insula, and to have barbarously mas^ 
sacred^ in cold blood, thirty persons, Roman Catholics, theit 
resklmg upon the peninsula : this act of atrocity was 
committed in retaliation for some outrage previously 
wreaked upon those of thdr own party. After deliberately 
putting those wretched victims of their revenge to a cruel 
deaths thiey are supposed to have thrown their l)odies over 
the Gobbins into the sea :-~ 

" Now, to the heughs of Uack polluted shMe, 
*' He seoi the fierce Monio, with gory hbAe, 
" Sweep like a driyiag flame befoze the wind, 
" And headlong hurl the poor defencelwrnhind*'* 

Drunmond, 

This melancholy and much-to-be-r^gretted occurrence 
has both unintentionaDy and inadvertently been mis- 
represented, through the pr^udioe of one party, and 
the ignorance of another; but, fortunately, the depositions 
of the relatives and friends of the deceased, preserved 
in the MS. room of the Library of Trinity College, Dublin, 
contain the refutation of the partial, and the correction of 
the ignorant lii8torian.t At Portmuck are the ruins of ah 



• This name appears to be derived from Gob, the mouth, and ben, 
a promontory. 

t vide Antrim Survey, p. 438— Drmnmonds Causeway, p. 119-20— 
Notes to M'Skimmin 8 History of Carrick-Fergus.— Vol. Depositions, let- 
tered ** County Antrim,'* p. 2716, Trinity Cqgege, Dublin. 
D 3 
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aodeat castk ; and to tbe wuth of tfae G(»Uiis stands 
Castfe Chichester^ one of the holds of the Earl of Donegall, 
v^ bpldly and beautifully situated. There are two 
leligious estabWuiients mentioned in the MonaetkoA 
as existuig ibnnerly m this plaee^ viz. Kill-Keraii or 
Doran, and White^Kurk. The fotmer appeecs to have 
been a place of some oensequenoe as a sanctuary for 
Murtagh M'AnuUowe, the lest abbot of y:ells, in 
the eeuttty <tf AntriB]> retimd there after the sup* 
render of his Abbey, a. d, Ui». But all the ohunsh 
lands of Island Magee did not pertain to the refi- 
gious houses existing there; for we find ^t the 
tithes of two town-lands on the Island, tis. Ballypor 
Magna and JBallypor Panra were the property of the 
Abbey of Woodbum, near Cardck-Feigua. 

At the west end of the pemMiU kasaian riTulet^ 
called Slaugfateiti-ibid, in oonu«eiiionitiQn of tiie miserable 
event of 1649, which is said to have been begun here: 
a hiH near this^ 'on the top of which is seen the rvnmd 
tower of a ]igkb4iotise, is detAMsmiated MurdfSHsliQr, 
from tfae same curounstanoe. 

Beneath the Gobbins aw several smaU oaves, now used 
as bosUhouses; but in 1798 th^ were the retreats of out« 
laws. Along the shdre are found laige quantities id duU 
Ksk, a marineftoity whkdi is an ar^le of same profit at 
the country fiaia Many sea-fowlnestie in the face of the 
Oobbins, the most remarkable of which, for various 
reasons, are those called the Gobbin-hawks : these 
are the Irish goss-hawks, so famed m andent days 
as being the objects of chace to the nobles of this 
oountiy, and the sister-kingdom. The chief rent paid 
formerly for Island Magee, was a pan:, of goss-hawks 
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aadH prirof gtofcs; b«t^e8{)orti>fbttwld]4r)Mi»beai 
feogn^gieoiled, ttid a kto TQBMiitic diiel^ 

'^HbeigfN^ofhawhvaiMidsiiiniiieNdayf was • atene 
rf giii^ witLtery vtuuoMd deMiptiotK The faawtors 
We liMr«niddiinitl» front «ftliepncipioe^ by « rope 
fiwmi id nmnd their waieta^ and hairing a basket for the 
jmng UtdMvtmg to Mtt Mm, After tibe baskets were 
ittedy and the faowlDen dlawn ti^ the metximent began; 
dandogy radngy a^d varians nistic sports foUowed^ and 
the day was spent ui a successum of hinooent and happy 
pas ti m es. . The necessity of hawldng no longer exists, 
since the golden oomnmtation has snperseded it; but the 
cnstom of Best-robbmg is stiH continued^ which can only 
be accomplished m the manner akeady described. 

Along the shore of Island Magee there is excellent 
fishing; herrings^ turbot^ and a species t>f fish called 
Ibhckens, are taken in great abundance. Kelp is manu- 
&ctureddang«he eastern coast, bnt not in any gi«at 
^quantltieB. 

The inhabitants of Island Magee are fufly impressed 
with the belief of the existence of cod-'beds beneath the 
sur&ce, «id also in the neighbouiiiood of Lame^ but 
there is nat sofficient evidence of the &ct. Ilie sub- 
^tratom of the f dand is basah, which first exhibits Itsdf 
4it Black-heady and forms the magnificent range already 
mentioned, called the Gobbins ; there the chalk emerge? 
from this northern extremity, and the Has from beneath 
Hbe chalk. Hiis character is ^Iso applicable to the.stmc- 
ture of the beach on the Lame side of the Lough. 

In Island Magee l&efe are several sdt springs; and it 
Ins been eeqieetiired, by sk^d geologists, that rock salt 
will pnobaUy Iw feisad here. Gypsum could also be 
raised near Forlmud^ wime a fruitless attempt was 
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made to discover coal. There is alao a bed of ked-ochie 
existing here, upwards of 200 feet in thii^nesa. 

Such are the internal treasures of this very fertile 
peninsida, which abounds in several artides of ^exgotiar 
tion, sufficient to establish a comfiHrtable and indq^endent 
trading port at Lame, exclusive of its agricultural pron 
duction ; and probably Lame, &om the great advantage 
of a sheltered harbour, may yet rank very high amongst 
the trading towns of the north. 
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Tu £ road from Lame to Glenarm* passes at first through 
a country well cultivated, but rather thinly inhabited. 
Here, for a time, the scenery is tame, and the road 
sheltered ; but at the distance of about two miles, the 
boid scenery of the Antrim coast, which continues to the 
very Causeway itself, may be said to be first unfolded. 
On the left stands Agnew's Hill, a long range of lofly pre- 
cipitous mountain, 1,450 feet in height, presenting its 
dark bfisaltic brow. In the view of the country be- 
tween the base of the hills and the sea, are seen scattered 
here and there a few solitary huts, and the little church 
of Kiilyglene, at the distance of two miles firom Lame, is 
the only conspicuous emblem of civili^sation within view., 

The mineralogist should make a pedestrian excursion 



*' Glonarmisten miles from Larnc, and 105 from Dublin. Fain aro 
:icld here the 2€th of May and 29th of Oetolicr. . . ^ 



^kmglSbiAMkomlMo^in Bb^-cave Head, a low^ 
iHMitie dif^ and tlMoee to tlie hM fptomotitoty cafled 
BallygcllfJMeadU TMb latter is a speonen^f the basaltic 
^nta, la s «t«fe of iadpioiit odummeatimi. The difie* 
iq* atttite «i?e c o tt i po g H l of radely fornied p^ars^ whose 
Jolsta «MflB8re from cSgiit to ten feet, and ell have a 
^ towards Ike hmd^ m m lSt» case along the whole 
AntyfiB coast 0nder Baihrge&y4wBd stands a bold irock, 
vlneii, at higli water, is cooapbldy ksolatedv Upon its 
snnmit aecf te niira of an andeiit castle, said to be erec^d 
by apiikce of ftmer days, to pvesenre his daughter from 
te^unsrdisiiieaddfeBses^ a suitor; bot love codd not 
'be oonticdM, and the fair one was intimately called off 
by iier adoiin|; and enterprising admizer. The ruin 
is caHed Cairn Castle from its ^tuation. Frinn the 
higli*4oad is seen the mansion of die SImws, erected in 
1695, a Tcnherable loc^hig edffiee> in a biea9timd deso- 
late iritBatiofi5 hanghig over the sea ; and on ^e right are 
the Wh eaSed tlie Sala^ Braes, mider which is oeen 
the litde chnrdi of Cita-<castle parish. 

The view now bade towards Ballygetty-head, is ex- 
trendy grand ; the head-ksid appears to rise abrupdy 
from 'Uie Sea, a property which basaklc promontories 
possess in a very eminent degree, while the shore winds 
in a saniclienkff s wee|r from its base by Shaw's Castle for 
a considerable distance, and formB a magnificent estuary. 
The view is not uiMe the Bay of Killiney, on the coast 
of the county of Dul^n, but the indented outfits 6f B^ay-* 
iiead renders It rather a nobler object than Ballygelly 
pnnnontory. The Salagh Braes, a continuous rang« of 
daiit prec^tous hUls, Hmtt the prospect, and arrest the 
attention^ They ore composed of a Iknestone i)ase, sup- 
porth^ a stratum of basalt^ and capped with a rich and 
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▼erdant turf. AMttletothfeeBst of the SalaghBi-aes stands 
an insulated hiU^ of the like gloomy aspect^ and in fonai 
resembling . the frustum of a cone. Its structure is 
analogous to that of the adjacent hills, and its name, Eaook 
Doo, t. e. the black hill, is quite characteristic of its ap- 
pearance. On the summit of the Salagh Braes is-tan ex- 
tensive flat of table land» 4ifSbrding tolerable pasture. 
The goats and sheep which graze upon these plains^ wafic 
ttmard the brink ci the precipice, and gaze at the pttlsfaig 
traveller with a sort of habitual courage and indifierenoe. 
The distant view is also extremely grand: the coast: of 
Scotland and Ailsa Isle, the mountains of Arran, and the 
Midi of Cantyre, are all distinctly viable across a great 
expanse of water. Near to the shore may be observed 
the Maiden Rocks, extremely dangerous to navigators, 
being without a ligfat-house. These are generally laid down 
in maps as much nearer the shore than they really are. . 
i The scenery presents the bold majestic dbaracter 
already, mentioned, until the traveller reaches the summit 
of the very steep. hill which separates him fixnn the 
valley of Gknarm. This ascent is extremely difficult for . 
carriages^ cnrioaded cars, and must for ever militate 
against the improvement of the village of Glenarm, as £ar 
as that is connected with intercourse by land. 

As the traveller ascends the hill witli " measured steps,, 
and slow," he can while away the time in an enjoyment of , 
the splendidly expanding view which is developed all 
around, and in occasionally reflecting upon the extxaor- 
dinary structure of the land he travels. Here, along the 
road-side, are found large pieces of flint, rounded as the 
pebbles on the shore, by'attrijtion ; they are easily brokien,. 
and not considered so valuable as tbo^ fqwid in the Ume* 
stone quarries, . , 
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Having reached the summit of the hill, the village 
and castle of GknaJm suddenly present theinsdves^ in 
the very lowest bottopi of a deep sequestered glen. The 
hSls appear to hang over the village on either side, aiid it 
iffttiild seem that in feirmer' years this retreat was in« 
aocestibjey except by sea^ or the narrow pass along the 
glen. On one side of a mountain-stream stands the 
little village, with its salt-works and lime-quarries, and on 
the other the ancient ciastle of the Earls of Antrim, with 
the meeting-house and parish-church, whose modest 
spire is ikfe Only rival of the neig^booririg hills^ and which 
serves as an index to the way-worn trateller, who else 
might sedL in vain for the'habitadons of men, so completely 
concealed and sheltered is the lovel^^ retreat of Glenarm. 
There are two beautiful villages in North Wales, to which 
we might compare Glenarm, but the one, Beddgelert, 
wants thebold sea-beaten shore, and the other, Tre-Madoc, 
the doeely imfiending hills. 

The village of Glenarm consists of about two hundred 
cottages, and appears originally to have been built for 
the clans-men of the noble family whose castle stands 
beyond the river. The castle is a stately, ancient pile, 
in a commanding position ; from one front there is a view 
of the bay and its indc^sing promontories, and from the 
other a prospect up the wooded glen towards the Deer 
Park. . The castle is Jarge, and contains some excellent 
apartments ; but its exterior has been much disfigured by 
injudicbus-aiterations. The taste and judgment, however, 
of the present proprietor, Edward M'Donnell, Esq. will 
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not permit this mansion nf the noble HBLwafy whScb he 
represents, to remain in its present unworthy condition; 
and he is now about to re-faoM and alter, until it as- 
sume the character of a baronial castle of the 15th century : 
these impioT^aieiils ege to be executed fimn the d«i%n8 
oftheMeB«r8.R.aiidI.MoRi8on» whott dnflitiM in thia 
style of arduteetuie axe very coiMincuoiM. ia tfaav kn 
ediication of Kikuddery houa^* Iheasifc af the Sail of 
Meath, in the county of Widdttw. Whe» J^r. Mep. 
rison's improvemsnts shall hare been oMapleted, &e ap^ 
proadbi to the castle wUl be by a lofty basbacan, standiBg 
on the northern e&t]«ini(^ of the bdd^. Ptssngteaugh 
thisp a long tenaoe* owvAungmg Iht liro^ and t 
on the oppoMte side by a lakj, eaibattfad 
leads through an avauiie of aadeat fine-tao^ t» the 
principal front of the castle ; the sppausanee a£ whoA, 
from this approach, will be very knpceanve. ZioAy 
towers, terminated with eupolas and gUded vanei^ wfll 
occupy the an^ea of the building: the panpeAa ava lo- 
be crowned with gables, decf^Hmted witb4»yedpMrnady, 
and exhibiting yarious heraldifi oraamanls. 

The interior of the castle will eorvespoad^ hi emy mapj 
with the elegance and beauty of the impBB:red devtt- 
Uon. 

The hall is a noble apartment^ foi%-four feet in length 
by twenty in breadth, and thirty fieet high ; in the centre 
of which stands a handsome biSiud table. Acsoos^one end 
passes a gallery, communicating with the bad^-ekinbers, 
and supported by richly onuunented cohuans,. hsm the 
grotesque ornaments of whidi spnngs a bemitifol gnilMd 
ceiling. 

* See the author's '* Guide to the County of WtcUow/' page 11, 4i*. 
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^ Oti Ike prindpal floor are several noble apartments ; 
the ctintDg-parioiff, iotiy feet by twenty-four^ and the 
dcawing-room^' forty-four by twenty-two, are the most 
apacknis : the small drawing-room, library^ &c. though 
1^ eORflidcorably less dimensions, are most commodious 
apartments. The demesne of Glenarm is very extensive, 
aad beautifyiy wooded: it has latterly been much im« 
proved, and many obstructions to the view removed. 
Thefee is also an mdosure in the £^en called the Great 
Deer Parli;, which is generally supposed to be the most 
comprehensive paik in the kbgdom, and the venison fed 
' here the choicest 

The parish-church stands near one of the entrances to 
the demesne, uppn the beach, with a small inclosed 
cemeteiy around. It is undergoing considerable repairs^ 
and about to be supplied with an organ, at the expense 
of the Countess of Antrim, who will also endow the 
dmrcb with an aimual stipend for the maintenance of an 
orgaiust. Here is a sfilendid canotned seat belonging to 
her Lady^p's femily, the back wall of which is decorated 
with armorial bearings of the various illustrious femilies 
witli which her's has been connected* There are no 
moBEiHnenta in the interior. 

In the burying-ground around the church, stand the 
lemaina of a crudfonned btnldmg, formerly a monastery 
liT Franciscan Friars of the third order. 
. This monastery was founded in 146^, by Robert Bi9- 
sett^ a Scotchman, who was banished his country for aiding 
Itt the murder of the Duke of Athol, and was established 
here by Henry the Third, The estates were subsequently 
forfdted, by the rebellion of Hugh Bissett, in the reign of 
Edward the Second. About this time John MoreM 'Donnell, 
«m of John, Lordofthelries, Uinded here, and marry- 
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ing Maty, daughter of Sir John Bissett, claimed the Uiidii 
called Glenshiesk^ that is^ the Baronies of Carey and 
Glenarm ; and thus it was tiiat the Antrim family became 
entitled to the Bissett's property. The Barony of Duiduce 
became the property of the M^DonneUs, in right of 
M'Quillan'B daughter^ who married a M'DonneU, and so 
the claim of the McDonnells to- three Baronies of the 
county becomes perfectly plain. This £unUy was 
ennobled by the title of Viscount Dunluce, in the person 
of Sn: Randal M'Sorley M'Donnell of Dunluce, June 
S5th^ 1618. The same distinguished personage was, two 
years after, raised to the Earldom of Antrim. His son 
Bandaly afterwards Marquis of Antrim, was equally re- 
markable for his abilities and misfortunes. He was 
treai^rously arrested on one occasion, by Monroe> 
whHe entertaining him withhospitaKtyathis castle of Dun** 
hiee, and confined in the castle of Carrick-Fergus, whence 
he escaped' to Toi^, and complained to the Queen-. 
BetumiBg to Ireland i^^ with instructions, he was 
seized once more by the avaricious and treach^ous 
general, and committed to the same castle, fit>m wincli 
he a second time ei!ected his escape, and flying into 
England, by the assistance of the Marquis of Montrose; 
was commissioned to raise a force hi Ireland for has Ma- 
jesty, and transport it into Scotland to oppose the cove^ 
nanters. The Marquis married, first, the widow of George 
Villiers, Dukebf Buckingham, and secondly. Rose, daugh- 
ter of Sir Henry O'Neill, of Shane's castie ; but dyfaig 
without issue, the title of Marquis became extinct, and 
the earldom devohed on his brother Alexander. 

The monastery of Glenarm, though founded by the 
Bissetts, appears to have been retained by the Crowm 
fi:om the time of Edward the Seccmd, and granted to Ajto* 
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«sdtf McDonnell in 1557, in theteign of QneeaMary, 
at. which time he wad presented, by the Lord Deputy, the 
Earl of Sussex, with a gold sword and silver-gilt spurs 
lor his services against the Scots. 

The remains of the monastery are very insigiiGicant. 
Near the eastern end stands a monument, dated 1720, 
bearing the crest of a hand and dagger, but the inscription 
18 not legible. The tomb*stones all round are ornamented 
by the arms of each &mily carved thereon ; and, from the 
ages on the slabs, it would appear, that longevity is a gift 
bestowed upon the innocent inhabitants of denarm. The 
ages on the tombs, some exceeding 100 years, may per- 
haps prove this to be that blessed portion of ^' this sainted 
Isle," where the inhabitants live so long, that they 
sometimes find a continuance t)f existence burdensome, 
in which case thdr friends are said to convey them to an 
adjacent countiy, where the spirit will sooner relax its 
tenacious hold.* 

There are some members of the Antrim family buried at 
denarml but the Abbey of Bona-Margey, near Bally- 
castle, is their place of rest. In the 15th century, O'Neill 
the Great was killed 'in the camp of Sorley-Boy, and his 
body being removed to Glenarm, was interred in the Fran- 
ciscan Monastety of that place. Not long after, a friar 
from Armagh appeared at the monastery, and was ad- 
mitted to its shelter and hospitality; and when now 
about to take his leave, he thus addressed the Abbot: — 
'* Father, I am come from our brothers of Armagh, to 



* This property is also attributed to the North Islands of Arran, on the 
Skestem coast of Ireland. 
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beg^ that you would grant rae leave to remove the bed5r 
of the great O'Neill, who lies buried here, to the grayer 
of his ancestors at Armagh." The Abbot paused 
awhile, then answered, " Have you brought hiUier the 
corpse of my Lord James of Cantyre, which was interred 
amongst the strangers at Armagh?" To which the MA 
replying that he had not, ''Then," said the Abbot, 
*' while you walk over the grave of my hard James of 
Cantyre at Armagh, I will trample upon the great <yNeiH 
at Glenarm," and so, at midnight, dismissed his guest. 

On a commanding eminence, enjoying a view of the 
bay, stands the Meeting-house, erected 1762, in front of 
which is the following inscription :— 

This house was built in the year of our Lord, 1763; and the indoaed 
ground on which it stands, with 30 guineas, was the boun^Ail 
donation of the Right Hon. Ax<sxaks<b Earx. of ANnuii, to 
the Diaaenters of Glenarm. 

The situation of the meeting-house is certainly much the 
most beautiful and commanding in the glen, but the 
building itself is not attractive. 

The bay of Glenarm is formed by a deep circular wind- 
ing of the shore, and is protected on each side by lofty 
headlands. There is deep water here, and a quay might 
readily be formed by building upon a natural basaltic pier 
on the north side of the bay. This would be not only of 
great advantage here, but of very universal benefit to 
the shipping in the northern part of the Irish sea ; for^ 
from the tremendous swell and precipitous- shore^ the 
land is unapproachable when the wind blows from the 
N. £., nor is there a sheltering harbour on this coast from 
Lough-Foyle to Lame. Further, the fishing along the 
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QOBSi ii at piesentso exceedingly precarious, that it does, not 
yield a suffioiait return to the poor seaman who has the 
iiardihood to prosecute it. This would be remedied to a 
certain extent by the erection of a pier in this harbour^ 
where the little sdEiff might fly for protection when the sea 
assumed one of those angry perturbations which are so 
sudden and so frequent on the Antrim coast. At present, 
for seven months and upwards, the fisherman's boat is 
drawn up upon the beach, and the inverted hulk secured 
by a iquantky of laige stones, until the return of the 
milder, season ; for as he has no place of retreat in thef 
hurricane, and he dares not approach the shore while it 
continues, he is obliged to abandon this vocation alto- 
gether, and seek anotha: and a less perilous mode of 
subnstence. ,^. , 

Small craft can reach the village of Glenarm, whrace 
salt, lime*stone, and flints^ are exported in great quanti- 
ties. Excellent fUnts are found along the pebbly strand of 
the bay, near the salt works, but those in the lime-stone 
are generally preferred. Red-ochre, which is to be had 
at a place called " The Bull's £ye," in theGlaiarm river, 
might also be made an article of ^exportation, and it is 
not4m^;pbaUe, that, with a diligent investigation, coals 
may be discovered in the vicinity. There is an adit 4s£ 
an ancient level, evidently intended for drainmg off the 
water from a coal-pit, discoverable in the Trap, near >the 
village; and there is a belief amongst the villagers of the 
ejjstenoe of coal in the iittle Deer.park. 

Upon the south nde of the bay is the Httle Deer-park, 
&e most attractive curiosity at Glenann to th^^tourist It 
consists of a natural platform of considerable extent, so 
large as to be employed for the purposes of a park, 
iihe substratum of wMch is lime-stone. This base Is 
E 3 
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•washed by the ocean^ and worn into grotesque OAtEtfut 
and natural aich-ways. .While the sea forms the 
boundary or indosure of one side, Uie other is protected 
by a mural predpice of basalt, about two hundred feel 
hig^, completely hnpassable by the most active deer, aad 
thus, by natural bmrriers, this secluded spot is readexed a 
perfectly secure indosure. Orer its 8ur£Eice, whidi is 
covered with a tolerably rich verdufe, hugt^ debri$ lie 
scattered in bold and wild magnificence and irregidarity. 
Its ntuation and appearance, from the summit of the 
piedpice, greatly resemble the wild scene of devastatioa 
at the foot of the promontory of Faur-head. 

One of the projected improvements in tlua viclBity,^ ia 
the cutting of a new Hne of road round the headland 
over the Deer-park, by wlfieh the hill, which almost in- 
tercepts communication between Glenarm and the south, 
will be avoided. The entire coasting line of country will 
derive material b^iefit from thb great work, and the 
tourist a consid^able accesson of scenic enjoyment The 
structure of the coast may be studied with great adv«i- 
tage from Gerron Point, oh the north of the bay, to the 
harbour of Lame. The bay of Glenarm is indosed by 
lofty chalk hills, capped with basalt : the sang«, with 
which these are connected, sweeps, in a tx)ld s^m-i 
cirde round the bay, receding considerably from the fine 
of coast, which generally presents only a flat beach. 
Towards the centre of the bay, however, a low crag of 
red sand-stone occurs, distinguished by the name of the 
Bed Braes of' Camallodc Half-way between these and 
the village of Glenarm, the day of the lias formatioii 
may be traced, interposed between the red sand, and the 
green stone which underlies the cfafdk. But this &i^ 
mation is far better diq>layed after doubling the cape 
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ef GleB£ffiii, ill the cltffii bieneath tho Hide Deer-paiAj 
where it emerges from beneath the duJk and green stone; 
and exhibits a thickness exceeding 100 feet. 

West of Glenarm stands the lofty mountahi of Slieinish, 
formerly thought to be the highest in Antrim, but this 
b fimnd by modem measurement not to be the ca8e> it 
bebg only 1^8 fieet high, while Knock Lade^ I>hris, and 
othos, considerably exceed this deration. 

Leaving Glenarm by the northern line of oosat, the 
load will be foimd very toleiable, and quite passable 
for conveyances of any description. Hie country^ like 
the view between Lame and Glenarm, is weU cultivated^ 
but not thickly inhabited, havmg only a few scattered cot- 
tages, and some small villages. On the left, from Glenarm 
to Cusbendally many noble gkns are passed, the direction 
of which, being nearly east and weirt, while tlw road 
lies north and south, afiiHrds the traveller an oppor- 
tunity of looking down each, to the very zemotest 
extremity. The first village entered after leaving 
Glmarm is called Straitcaly^ a poor miserable fishing* 
place, oondsting of a lew mean huts* To the Mt Mes 
the grand expanded vaUey of Glenclye. From thia place 
iibe country improves rapidly in romantic beauty. 

The village of Caimlough oSB^n nothing to. detain or 
hiterest the traveller, and the opening scenes of sub- 
lanity and wonder incline him to hasten forward. On 
the right is the sea, over whidi the road hangs in ahold 
and awful manner; and on the left the dark mouatakis 
rise, in precipitous cUfi^^ to an enormous hdghly and cast 
a gloom over the path of the traveller. 

At Druranaaole is thenoUe mansion of F. Tusnly^ Esq. 
ktely enotedy in4i most romantic an^ ahelteifid sipiatiany 
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odrnpletdy protected by the proximity of tiie perpen- 
dicular hills behind, and the luxuriant and healthy shrub- 
beries in front In rainy seasons there are several very noble 
waterfalls down the front of these dark hills, and even in 
the dryest season the great M in the glen behind Mr. 
Tumly's residence is a beaudfiil object. From Ihrumnasde 
house, the plantation extends to a great distance aldng 
the base of the hills, and in a few years promises to 
render perfect, in every part, this splendid continuation 
of romantic scenery. On a very elevated spot, dose to the 
road, at Drumnasole, stands the school-house, an extraor- 
dinary edifice, two stories in height, and ornamented by a 
cupola, containing a dock and bell. The basement story 
is divided into ^ two distinct parts for the different 
sexes, and the surrounding indosure is disposed with 
becoming neatness and simfdidty. 

Nothing can be more sublimdy picturesque than 
the scenery along this road for several miles. Here 
now is seen a little ruined chapd, envdoped in trees, 
on the left, with the dark basaltic diff impending over it ; 
and cppodte is the littie plantation, with a neat lodge in- 
the centre, called Eiiappan. Passing Enappan the ex- 
traordinary and beautiful natural fortification of Dun- 
maul begins to appeax; it stands upon the sea-shore, 
above which it is devated about 300 feet. The front 
towards the sea is composed of strata of rude basalt, 
which, from the inclhiation of the dif^ which the Trap 
formation of Antrim uniformly possesses, viz. inward 
towards the centre of the county, produces the appear- 
ance of having been thus built to resist the attacks 
of the billows : the land »de of the rock is covered with 
verdure, and is easily ascended. Here are certainly some 
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appearances of entrenchments; a fosse and mound ma^ 
both be traced^ without much exertion of the fency or 
ima^ation. 

The andent forts of this kingdom were generally in- 
sulated rocks of this description — ^for instance^ Dunamaise ; 
and Dun, which is evidently analogous to the Welsh 
Diruuj will he always found applied in this sense. The 
Welsh traveller will at once call to mind Dinas Bran in 
Llangollen^ and Dinas Emrys in Nant Gwynan, as 
peculiarly illustrative of the meaning of the term Dun or 
Dinas, and the probability that they were used as forts 
among the Aborigines of these countries. 

The fort of Dunmaul^ or probably Dunmail^ is said to 
have been so called, because here the tribute of black 
mail was collected. The unlearned historians of the glens 
assert, that all the rents of Ireland were^once paid here, 
as many private debts were paid at the tomb of Strongbow 
in Christ-Church, Dublin. 

Probably the Scotch, who were in the continued habit 
of making predatory excursions into the Northern parts 
of Ireland, compelled the inhabitants to purchase tran- 
quillity and peace by the payment of a tribute annually 
at this fort. 

Upon the shore, adjoining the fort of Dunmaul, is Ae 
Gerron point, a very conspicuous head-land. From 
Glenarm it appears to be a sharp point, having a small in- 
sulated rock at its extremity, not unlike the Baily of 
Howth ; but upon approaching the Gerron, this extreme 
acuteness vanishes, like the cape called * Point no Point,' 
in the usually ridiculous nomenclature of America. 
Gerron point, so called from Gear, sharp, and rinn, a pro- 
montory, consists of three pinnacles, united by precipices 
ef basalt, like the curtain- walls of a fortification, whil^e 
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the three projecting points resemble go many iafient 
angles. The strata here also possess the appearance of 
beuig formed to resist the violence of the sea, from 
the inclination of the dip ; and the alternations are 
very distinctly exhibited m the face of the pomt; the 
ascent to the summit of the highest is extremely easy, 
along a gently-ascending verdant bank; and the mural 
precipice in front is so nearly perpendicular, that the eye 
can be durected to the very base of the rock where it first 
emerges jGrom the beach. On this point there b generally 
placed a flag-staff of colossal dimensions, which might 
be used with advantage for telegraphic purposes, or be a 
use^ index to the navigator during day-light 

In the descent from Dunmaul and Gerron point, the 
pedestrian tourist possesses a great advantage; for here he 
finds a passage of the road so steep, that few horses will . 
submit to the pressure of a heavy vehicle, unless those 
accustomed to the mountain roads : and in ascending, 
travellers are obliged to procure the assistance of a lew 
ponies, which are kept for this purpose at a neigh- 
bouring cottage. These are harnessed as leaders, and 
1^ their example and exertion encourage the unac- 
customed cattle to climb the difficult ascent This very 
steep pass is said to derive its nam^ ' The Foaran 
Path,' from a very well supplied spring, which may 
be observed close to the road, and from which a con- 
siderable stream of water eternally gushes. 

Such rapid descents are to be met with only upon the 
most ancient lines of road. Modem engineering would 
blush at such a stupid effort to affi>rd communication. 
There is a new ascent, however, now forming firom the 
summit of the Foaran path, through an enormous rode 
of white lime-stone, along the mountain side, which will 
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•dperaede the necessity of travelling this dangerous 
(lath. This desirable and beneficial improvement is 
carrying on partly at the expense of Mr. Tuitily^ of Drum- 
nasole. It appears highly probable^ that the great de- 
tached mass of lime-stone, lying on the right of .this 
new cut^ will not preserve its present position very long ; 
but even if it should fall, it will fonn a more secure foun- 
datiol for the new road. 

The road from the foot of the Foaran path winds along 
the shotes of Red Bay : on each side lie enormous blocks 
of limeHStonCj having nodules of flint insert^ in them, 
lying so loosely in the cavities, that they can be taken 
out by the hand without any exertion. The lime-stone 
has the appearance of having once been burned, and so 
dried by the heat as to lose its tenacious hold upon the 
flint, which now lies independent in the cavity, where, 
before, it was imbedded and incorporated. These great 
masses are thrown in the wildest confusion upon every side, 
from the foot of the Foaran path to the vale of Glenariff 

A few yards from the Foaran path, on the right, upon 
the shore, stands an extraordinary lime-stone rock, not 
unlike a colossal %ure seated on a ledge of rock. This 
curious object is called ^ Clocken Stooken ;' it was for- 
merly supposed to be the most northern point of Ireland, 
and appeaiB to be regarded still with some superstitious 
feeling. 

On this shore are seen inntmiendble piles of sea toreek, 
gathered for the manufacture of kelp, which is an object 
of exportation along this coast. The piles of wredk are 
so disposed on each side of the road as to produce an extra« 
ordinary effect, and may probably startle timid horses. 
The road now winds along the bdd and rugged shon^ 
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Strewn with these enormous masses of ]ime-*8tone rock, 
in which the nodules of flint are found deposited in the 
manner already described. On the left the bold hills of 
Carrig Murphy and SUeve Baraghad rise with great sub- 
limity^ and completely over-hang the road. 

The little town-land of Arddinis is now soon reached, 
the only memorial of whose former importance^ now dis« 
cemible^ is a little ruined chapel, standing on a very 
pleaang eminence, at the foot of a lohj ridge of moun- 
tain. Ardclinis is not mentioned in the Monasticon, or in 
Lannigan's Ecclesiastical History, unless, probably, it is 
identical with Aradnachill, founded by St« Patrick, whose 
dte is undetermined. Near this little ruinous edifice a 
stream falls down the mountain's front ; and just when it 
has attracted the attention, by its pleasing murmuring 
and Splashing foam, sinks completely into the earth, and 
passing under the hill, which the road - crosses, falls 
into the sea. The noble vale of GlenarifF* is soon reached, 
remarkable for the extreme wildness of the prospect, and 
the extensive scene of desolation presented to the wonder^ 
tng eye of the traveller. The road crosses the entrance of 
the glen^ and commands a view of it from end to end. On 
either side, the mountains rise with much regularity and a 
monotony of character. At the bottom are verdant slop- 
ing banks ; above, a mural precipice of dark basalt, and on 
the summit a flat tract of table-land, affording tolerable 
{>a8ture. This is the general appearance of most ba^tic 
mountains, and from this very sameness the peculiar 
.character of the vale of Glenariff is derived. 



' * Gtauffiir k abo called OkB-«irediids, the vaHty of Nunbeni 
OlMMilreaAiilH &• vtSief of ChMI. 
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* Thecaitem ^d of Uidgkn is washed by the tea, «nd 
the «hi»e k fanaed oi a deep body of fine sand, which 
great]y intercepts the Ike of road Near the entrance 

of the Tab is Bay Lodge^ the seat of £k>bb8, Esq. 

U)ier0klkf sheltered with plantations; and^ indeed^ this is 
much «ei|uh^ in this very dieaiy regicm; for m the 
spring and autanm the whids blow down the glen with 
Siidi extreme acoteness, that it t^nhres the hardy con- 
stitiitiim and firande of a mountaineer to withstaoid its 
penetrating chill* 

In the centre of the glen lies the BaUymena road, 
distant about twelve miks^ which also leads to the water- 
laH eldled Iifnaleani» about one mile and a half distant. 
In laky weather die dykes on either side of die glen, 
in fhmt of the lofty basaltic monnti^s^ become sud- 
denly supplied mtb foaming toirsntsi whidi rush down 
the hill with considerable toy> but Just as quickly dis^ 
appear again upon the cessation oi the showers. The 
only nerei^fiiding cascade Glenarifi* has to boast^ is 
Isnaleara, on the river Glenarif^ whidh waters the gien> 
and ultimate^ falls into the sea at Naireamh^ near the 
cares of Red Bfty, through the little Tillage of Waterfoot. 
The proqpect to the west is terminated by the Jofty 
conical sujomul of Cniad^»-Grue ; wlule that ta the noirth 
is h'nutftd by the extraordinary mOii&tdR of Lurgeidati> 
not un)yQ» the frustum of an enormous code of GonsideniMe 
ahltudE^ Iwl whdse bine is disproportionatdy narrow. 
On the summits of each are observed thick basaltic 
v^mmfiit resting^ at. considerable (derations, on strata of 
cMk; k the fisnnir moitntaili the inlefior beds are con^ 
cealed by grassy slopes, while in the latter the red sand- 
stone is exposed m several points adjacent to its central 
region. 
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Passing the small neglected 'hamlet of Waterf<>ot» tA 
the mouth of the Glenariff river^ the caves of Red Bay are 
reached: they are excarations, probably fonned at some 
remote period by the inroads of the tide^ which is now 
excluded^ by the embankment hi front, in a species of 
soft red sand-stone* There are three of tolerable mag- 
nitude, one of which is very appropriately converted into 
a smitk's forge, and affords a very Cydopian appearance. 
A second is reported, in all probability with sufficient 
reason, to have been the reddence of a female, whose 
trade was the sale of illicit spirits. The third is not 
converted to any important purpose. 

On the extreme end of the southern diff stands the 
ruined Castle of Red Bay, upon a dmilar argillaceous 
conglomerate. Beneath the bank are three distinct exca- 
vations of considerable dimensions ; one of which was not 
long since used to dispense the blessings of education in, 
by a poor sdiool-master, but is now degraded into a 
nightly sheep-pen. The new road here passes outside the 
dif^ dose to the shore; and in excavating the red day to 
continue this new line;, a lofty gothic ardi-way has been 
fimtastkally cut in the bank, through which the road to 
Cushendall passes. The castle, whidi is now totaDy 
rumed, stands in a very commanding, but very exposed 
situation. It was built by the Bissetts^ from whom the 
Antrim frunily derive this barony ; but of its former ex- 
tent or style of architecture, nothing important can now 
be traced.* 

From Red-Bay Castle the scenery dianges very mudi: 
the dreary wilderness of Glenariff is exchanged for a rich. 



' * Tbis ruin bas sometimes been called Castle Carey, but it certainly 
has no just daim to this appeUation. 
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pleaBlng, cuhiTated country^ in the nelglliMurfaood of 
GusfaencUdl, There is a fine open tract of fertile land 
between the mountain and the sea, in the centre of which 
is atuated ^e very beautjiul and interestuig little village 
ofNewtown-glens^ or Cushendall, which the traveller ia 
now looking out for. 



Newtown Glens^ or Cushendall^* is one of the most 
agreeable hamlets on the eastern coast ; it is in a rapid state 
of improrement^ most agreeably situated, and in the im- 
mediate vicinity of many interesting objects; whether 
we suppose the taste of the tourist to regard mineralogy, 
ancient history, poetry, or the language of nature, llie 
bcualtic ranges, which shall be more accurately treated of 
hereafter, are no where more grand or more inviting to 
the geologist The monastic remains in the neighbourhood 
are not yet recorded in the Ecclesiastical History of Ire- 
land. The remnants of Danish intrusion are here most 
prominent features, and some of the legends of Ossian 
may be heard repeated by the innocent inhabitants of 
Cushendall. 

Here is a comfortable, neat inn, originally intended for 



* Cuihflndall appenn to be derived ftom Cush, the fool» and 
means the foot of Uie river DaU; or ftom Cols an da ealladlv tba 
river toa/t of the twQ swans. 
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a private leridenoe, aiid erected with a good deal of tastAi 
There is a yam market held here once a week^ and eig^ 
furs hi the year. Many improvements are introducnig, 
wider the dhrection and at the expense of a very 
energetic and spirited proprietor, F. Turnly, Esq. 
whose name appears intimately connected with evevy 
benefidal change lately effected about this Tillage, and, 
indeed, in several other parts of the country, through 
which our tourist passes. Opposite the inn, warm baths 
have been erected, which are extremely conrement fiir 
persons from the interior of Antrim, who virit this pkioe 
in the bathing season. Amongst the new buildings in 
and near the village, the most extraordinary and cob- 
spicuous is the tall, square, tapering turret, at the crass- 
ways, erected by Mr. Tumly, as a place of confinement 
for idlers and rioters. This prison, although only a few 
feet in diameter, is amply capacious for the offenders of 
this neighbourhood. 

The road in fi:ont of the hui leads towards the se** 
shore, and also to the church of Lade. ^Not many yards 
from the inn is an agreeable patch of verdant mead, 
washed by the sea, and oppodte to the central part of the 
small bay. Here we are told that Dall or Dallas, a Danish 
or Scotch intruder, landed, dmdng the harvest of tiie year, 
when a number of reapers were engaged in tins very fidd, 
who, not beuig provided with other weapons, despatched 
the gigantic invader with their reapmg hooks, and in-.. 
terred him on the shore. Others assert, that Dallas was 
a Scotch pirate^ who was slain on this spot by the illus- 
trious Ossian ; but the decision of the controversy does 
not appear to be of very great importance. 

In tliis neighbourhood the poems of Ossian are pet- 
fectly well known, and from tradition totally, which has 
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bduoed a bdief that this was actuaUy the countiy of 
that celebrated bard of antiquity. But the intercourse 
between the Soots and inhabitants of the north of Ireland 
was so dose and constant^ that it cannot possibly deter- 
none fordther, as the same thing occurs in the Highlands 
of Scotland. 

About one mile south of the village, clos6 by the iriiore^ 
and in a sequestered glen, stands the ruined chapd oH 
Lade, said to be founded by the MTails. The choir was 
about 80 feet in length, lind rather narrow in proportion. 
At the western end some apartments remain^ a smaQ 
donnitory, and a vaulted apartment on the basement 
story, 24 feet by SI. The guides here call this ruin the 
Nunnery of Lade, and it has been totally neglected by 
ArchdaU and Dr. Lannigan. The cemetery around is a 
fii70ured burial ground, where the same disrespect of the 
relics of the dead prevails, which so much diigraces the 
character of the Irish peasantry, and creates such an 
admiratioii of the delicacy and refinement of the English 
and Wdsh. 

Behind the village, viewing it from, the sea, rises a 
Danish roM, which the legends of Cushendall call Court 
M'Martin, and attribute to Martin M'Owen, Lord of die 
seven glen% who erected his castle upon the summit. 
Martin, says tradition, was the son of a fisherman of 
Cushendall, who, when returning from casting his net at 
the mouth of the river Dall,* perceived a large vessel, then 
an otrject of great admiration and astonishment, at anchor 
in the bay ; and on the deck sat the'captain, consulting an 
astrologi^ volume. The captain called Martin into the 
vessel, and told him, it was &ted that he should wed a 

* River DiU if odtod BaU^emin in Geol^. Tnns. p. SOS. ^ 
F 3 
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lady of Cushendall before a oertahi liour. " Retire, tbenj 
Martin/' said the astrologer, " in my sMp's boat, and eft* 
deavour to persuade some fair one of 'the Tillage to become 
my bride; and fear not, for I bare wealth for thee asad 
tlune to bestow in oompensatioci.'' Maitin entreated 
many foir ones to accept the unexpected riches, and 
accompany him to the great vessel in tiw harbour, aad at 
length prerailed. Having relKshed the vessel aftd bein^ 
about to ascend, the captain ttdaimed, ''MartJsi, I 
thank you ; you have performed your pait, but my hour 
is past, and I wKiit withdraw from hence ; here is te M« 
fihnentof my promise and your wishes,'^ at tike aame time 
tiuoipring a bag of gM into tlie boat. Martin eagerlf 
seized on the treasure, but his happiness wea not 
unmingled with alloy at the astrologer's rcjeetieft of tlie 
bride, who was no other than the wife of M«rtinb How* 
ever, since fote had so ordered, he submitted te the 
disappoiutmeut, and leturmng hem^ aected his eoifft 
on the summit of the hill idrea^y moilieiied, and becane 
lord -and master of the seven great glens along lite 
ooast 

•' SwA ii tilt tai« the Niditev dtf." 

There is 8 sehod built upon the site of Court M'Mai«in> 
by Mr. Tumly, within the kst year. The oomfI ee* 
cupied a space of 160 feet in drcamfecenee, and waa ef 
an octagonal form ; and many noble apartmeRtB eould 
be traced within its walls. 

' The lofty corm»d hiD e€ Lui^-Edan, or Leil^gedkMn} 
whose vertex appears to have Men ofi^ and left a 
regular uiusluiB or an uptight cone) w^ vw^Bry w ha ro o o b 
siNcuous, wad evjery wheie h^autifid Its sufleodtisd 
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ftst p!ain> perfectfy green, where formerly the great Fin 
M^Comhal and Ossian, with thenr Clan-na-buiske, were 
lodged, within a fortress. There is a inound on the 
summit not unlike a rath, caDed Dun Clanamoume; the 
origin of this also is ascribed to Fin M'Comhal, or Ossian. 
The term Clan-narbuiske, the natires here derive from 
Besco, in Spain, whence, they say, Fiai^'s followers came 
into this countiry. 

The summit of LGrgddan* is a mass of basalt, about 
800 feet in thickness, supported by a stratum of chalk. 
The stratum of the country between the mountahi and 
the sea is not easyy dIsceniiMe: but sand*stone appears 
to pierail in these regions, and continues to the shore, 
wliere is found also a eongloma>ate. In which frag- 
ments ef qnartz are imbedded. Near Reds-Bay Casde, 
several bsmltie dykes are seen trarersing the conglo- 
merate, which, while the adjacent dSfib yield ta the vio- 
lence of the waves, continue to present tMr bold de- 
teched crags to its inoessauit lashes. On the south-west 
of LCta^iian, remarkiMe formations of porphyry may be 
traced, and Court ICMartin is elao mio^r locality of 
thesamew 

Oppo8ite> CotuK Mllfartin, on the sooth side of the read, 
standis KnoelMia-chich, or Gaflows HflL There was a 
rmy targv cav« heve, which has lately fallen in, and totally 
dkULpfeme^f 



• Luigri da n, I. e< ttw tneked-liMe, or foot«feep a» » fme, 

t fH^ tESvelw «li» anprwMhai CttrtMttchff ftn* BOtfrnema^ wil be 
an* gnOfleft 1>f t]i» pMttf iMttfltAdl it Bb m ii WU Hd g * , 40 ftst in 
fymMBUlir lU^M, and iMundad ea««idieviaDllf»«WaltiiiMkNiMie 
of 40 foet in hOfSbU 
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The tract of red Band-Btoue and conglomexete, extendi 
from Cushendall to Cushendun, and along the coast for 
a distance of four English miles, and about the same 
in an inland direction. 



Ctti^enirall to Cus^enlittn. 

To the west of Cushendall a mlsgestic range of hiSf 
appears, forming an amphitheatre of many miles m extent. 
XOrgddan joins, the lofty hill of TeabuMagh, which ex- 
tends between the confluence of the Ballyeenun and 
Crlenaan rivers. The highest summit of TeabuUagh is 
1,235 feet, and the stratum of basalt which caps it, about 
500 feet in thickness. 

From the new road to Cushendun, there is a very 
grand and y&j extensive mountain view* The Trostau 
mountain, 2,200 feet in hdght^^ is seen in the distance, 
raunng its dark and lofty summit above the nearer .but 
less mcyestic mountains of Glenaan and Glendun or 
Ishiriy. The country along the base of the hills is nch 
and cultivated, and the drive to Cushendun particularly 
pleasing.* At the distance of about two miles from 
Cushendall, two roads agdn present themselves, one 
straight forwaid to Cushendun, a mile distant; the 
other, to the left, passes into the vale of Glendun, and 



* There are two roads to Ciuhendun, one by the diuxch of Lade aloog 
theeoftit, the other a much better one, more inland, lOoog the foot 6r the 
xnountains. - Coihcndun, (<•«• the foot of the river Hub), is ihiree mika 
lirom CittbendalL - 
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' the mountaiB to BaBy-castle. IVoceeding by the di- 
rect TOBd, the little hamlet of Cushenduo is soon reached^ 
did%htfiilly situated on the sea-shore, in a small sheltered 
bay, into which the river Dun empties itself. The place 
itself is scaiioely entitled to the dignity of a village, con- 
osting (^ but a few cottages, mostly inhabited by fisher- 
men, a house lately erected for the water-guard, and 
one or two neat cottages, let during the bathing season 
to vifflters. 

The chief objects of curio^ty here, are the caves of 
Conglomerate, on the sea-diore, about three hundred 
yards from.the mouth of Ihe river. There are three of 
thtse, very curious and very interes^g subjects to the 
naluniMst ; one of which, of very considerable magni- 
tude, is used for bouriiig cattle in the winter; the others 
ore used kx car-houses, boat-houses, and various other 
purposes. 

These eaves are formed of the Conglomerate, spoken of 
before, and are beneath a ctifF' called Cranagh, 123^ foet 
in hdgfat. This, however, is an escarpment of the 
ieveragh, near CushendaQ church, where the sand-stone 
attains an elevation of 52S feet above the level of the 
sea, its greatest altitude in this district. 

The conglomerate of which the caves are formed, con- 
tains large pebbles of quartz, and more rarely of horn- 
stone porphyry: also a species of greenstone porphyry; 
and flnaDy, mica slate. The coarsely granular variety 
consists of quartzose pebbles, sometimes imbedded in an 
argillocalcareous cement. It has been observed, that this 
cement has often passed from a mechanical to a chemical 
state, and assumed all the characters of a regular clay 
pofi&yry, of a reddish colour. 

On the northern sideof the river,are seen the mansion and 
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ground! of-—— M'NeiU, Esq.^ beyond which aie the ruins 
of Castle Carra,* from whence to the bay of Murloch> be- 
yond the pomt of Tor, the difi of Cushleak consist of mica 
sUdXp, Qontainmg subordinate beds of primitiye lime-stone, 
syenite, and felspar porphyry. The hills behind the ciifi&, 
as they approach Murloch bay, become covered unth 
beds of red sand-stoue, and chalk towards the summit, 
and some of the highest points exhibit caps of basalt. 
The point of Tor is about five miles distant from Cush- 
«ndiin, and is a projection of the clif^ of Cushleak. . It is 
the nearest point 9f land to Scotland, bdng not more 
than 18 miles from Cantyre. This proximity of countries 
was turned to an unportant purpose by the Soots, who 
invaded and seized on territories in the county of Antrim : 
they used to kuidle great fires upon the point of Tor, 
whenever they apprehended danger from the Irish, to 
warn their countrymen of its approach; in consequence 
of which Tor poiqt was formerly called *^ The Scots 
Warning Fire." Upon the head of Tor are tlie remains 
of an old builduig, called Dunavarre, and also the great 
fort It is supposed to have been erected by giants, 
vrhose burying place is shewn at a little distance from the 
fort, called Sleacht^na-Baixagh. 

A little beyond Tor is Murloch bay, from whence the 
basaltic hills are visible, whose formation has just been de« 
scribed. The promontories, on the north side of the bay^ 
exhibit difis at the base composed of beds of mica slate, 
below which are immense lines of rude fragments of pri- 
mitive rock. On the beach is a very remarkable basaltic 
ilyke, rising in a projecting crag ; and to the north is the 
^letached conical mountam of Drimnakill, formed by avast 

• Piol»l»ly • eornipttott of OKcy. 
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mibrided mass of oolunAnar green-stone, thrown together 
\dth the most mconceivable disorder and concision. Close 
by theWhyndyke, m the bay, the conglomerate of Cushen- 
dun again present themsdyes; so that this rock appears 
to limit the primitive formations of Cnshleak difFs at 
dther extremity. The base of the clif^ from this to Fair 
Head, continues to be strewn with enormous fragments ; 
amongst the masses, columnar green-stone forms the 
prevailing featurie: and here the chalk and red sand-stone 
withdraw and yield their elevated podtion to the great 
columnar basaltic masses which form the m^estic un- 
rivalled cfiffii so wdl known in the mineralogical kingdom 
by the name of Faur Head. 

This little excurdon fitnn the bay of Cushendun by the 
cBfis of Cushleak, the pdnt of Tor and Murloch-bay, is 
intended for the pedestrian whose ol:!Ject is the study of 
mineralogy, geology, and the great mysteries of nature in 
the formation of this region : nor is he the only one td 
whom this excurdon wiQ afford infinite variety and end^ 
less sources of admiration and astonishment ; for, no part 
of the coast possesses more sublimity and bddness. 
Beddes, the very distant view of the Scotch coast ei^Joyed 
in this excursbn is extremely interesting, and exdtes feeU 
faigs of a very peculiar nature, both as to the intercourse 
between these countries in former ages, and the posd- 
binty of thdr bang once not divided by the unsocial 
waters whidk now intervene, whose greatest depth across 
^does not exceed 53 fiithoms. 

To accommodate those who are unable, from various 
causes, to pursue the bold shore to Bally-castle, let us re- 
turn again to Cushendun, and retracing the road for 
dbouta mile, turn at the bridge, up the vale of Glendun, 
and crosdng the river Dun, ascend the mountain. T6- 
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the kit lies Glendun, a long, narrow^ fenik vale; down 
the very centre of which flows the liver, which gives 
name to the valley and the mountain : this is the most 
inland of the three road, by which Bally-castle may be 
reached ; it is much the best for carriages, and commands 
a more extensive prospect than the middle one ; but is 
certainly very inferior in pomt of interest to the shore 
road, which is unfortunately impassable bj any but 
pedestrians. 

Ascending Grange hiU>. the road crosses an ezten- 
nve wild unprofitaUe waste: turf is sometknea cut 
here, but in a coal country even tfaia produce of the 
soil becomes unprofitable. After a patient joumey 
of four miles through thia fMor, the Island of Ragbery 
appears in front, the paps of Jura in the dtstaaaa, 
and the straight between Ba^iery ami Fahr Head* 
To the lef^ across the mountain country^ are disoovened 
the lofty hills of Knook-Ladoi 1880 feet high, and 
*Sliebh-na-«usa,-16S0 above the levd of the ooean. 
BaUy-<a8tle soon becomes visible hi the low oowh 
try to the left, and beyond iti prqjeeting m^ the seft> 
are seen the aoaw-white cJaSk of Ken-baan.t As the 
traveller is above Fw Head, the flat taUa land, u^oil 
its summit, and the little loiigha» vhieh hawe eolleoted 
in that very elevated sitnatSon^ atone ara ppe sen t e d to hk 
view» 

The deseeot t(» Batty Castle is very rapid^ the aoane 
before you is converted into a won Vitote view o£ what 



• Sliebh-n»«uni« is also written in the maps, SUeuenorry, and Nory. 
In tbe BLS, in the poflseasion of the Cfmnteai of Antrim Sllebboahongn. 

t Kcii.|Mn,i.e.thewhateJmd. 
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but indistinctly seen from the heights 6f the Carey 
Mountains; and passing AcrevaUy andCulfeightrin Churdv 
the Abbey of Bonap-Margy is seen dose to the road^ within 
a waUeSl cemetery : this ruin is sufficiently perfect to 
excite interest, and to indicate the style of its ardutecture, 
and the burial ground is preserved with more respect for 
the miserable remains of mortality than is to be found in 
the cemeteries m the country parts of Irdand in generaL 
Hie mountains of Knocklead and Sliebh-na-aura, whidi 
were seen on the approach to Bally Castle, are objects of 
yery considerable interest, and the reader will consequently 
find them spoken of more fully after his arrival at Bally 
Castle^ which appears ^e most appropriate place for the 
introdactioa of any anecdote or fact connected with 
them. 

The Abbey of Bona-Margy was founded in the year . 
1509 by Charles Ma)onnell, for Franciscan Friars of 
the third order, and is one of the latest monasdc edifices 
erected in Irdand. In 1595, ^neas Voighragh, who 
was slain by O'NeU, at th& battle of Glenshiesk, was 
interred here; And here also rest the ashes of the 
famous James M'Sorley, who defeated the last of the 
McQuillans. 

The chi^ measures about one hundred feet in length, 
by thirty-four in breadth, and is now unroofed. The 
eastern end is ornamented by some tolerably executed 
bos reHeft^ and the eastern window was of considerable 
dunenaions, and highly enriched with sculpture. On 
the south side is a tomb, bearing this mscription, in 
Roman capitals:— 

Um lyeOi the boOto of Joni IC«lUoBXur, fint SecreCiin to Raodd, 
fliBt Earl of Antrim, who ctapacttd this MottaUtie in tha year of 
our Lord God 1630. 

O 
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On the North of the chdr^ may be seen the nuns of 
the refecfany, donnitory, and Other apartments generally 
attached to religious houses ; and a small oratory has been 
lately roofed^ within which the illustrious family of Antrim 
are interred. Over the . window, in Roman characters, 
now nearly obliterated, is the following commemorative 
inscription •*"* 

In Dd, Ddpsroeqne Viiginii honoram, nobOiMimiif, ttque illiutrittimus, 
'Rawdolphus M*DoirirBi«£» ComM de Antrim, hoc saoellum fieri 
An. Dom. Iflf 1. Af. 8, Mafmaring Stewart. 

About one mile from Bona-Margy is that part of the 
town of Bally Castle * usuaDy denominated the Quayi 
from a. quay or pier, formerly erected here, but since 
demdished by the violence of the tides; and less than 
half a mile fUrther, is the town of Bally Castle. 

The tourist is now conducted to the N. £. point of 
Ireland, along the eastern coast, to a distance of about 
.120 miles from Dublm. The part of the coast which 
occurs between Carrick Fergus and this point, was 
scarcely ever attempted to be brought before the in- 
quring public, although the portion from Fanr Head 
to the Causeway has been the subject of much pluloso- 
phical controversy, and of many interesting pub- 
licatioqs.t 

The town of BaUy Castle, anciently Bally Cashlain, or 
Castlestown, derives its name from a castle erected 



• Bally CatOe is 12 mikf from Cnihendails from BelAst 49. 

t Hamilton'B Letten.— Dnrnmumd*! Poem. ** Th« Giants^ Causeway.'*-^ 
Antrim Svavej, te. ; and many toufiti fi$m minutely and aocnnCdy 
acMribedlfaeivDsidflnandllieioacryQftlienartliemoo^ tmm Fair 
HctdtoPortRiub. 
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tbere^ in the 16th century, by Viscount Dunlucej^ one 
of the ancestors of the illustrious house of M'Donnell« 
It is divided into two parts, the upper and lower. The 
latter is usually called the quay, where are the houses of 
Captain Boyd, H. Boyd, Esq., £. Madldownqr^ Esq., and 
the old Custom-house, now converted into a barradb 
On a bank divided from the quay by a narrow chatmel^ 
stands the Glass-house, in a state of ruin and dilapidation. 
I%e upper town is approached by a Ion j^, straight avenue, 
sheltered by rows of lofty ML grown trees. • At the 
entrance of this avenue are some excellent houses, and the 
approach to the town is altogether an agreeable drive. 

The town of Bally Castle may be said to be the creation 
of one enterprising man solely, Hugh Boyd, Esq., to 
whom Alexander, Earl of Antrim^ in 1736, granted a 
lease in perpetuity of all coals, pits, mines, Sec from 
Bona^Margy monastery, on the west, to the cliff called 
Fair Head, eastward ; and three miles southward from 
the sea coast The only rent paid for this grant is the 
twdfth ton of coal, delivered at the mouth of the pit : ihe 
banidng, shipping, &c. are chaiges deducted from the 
diief rent, and are estimated at S2f. Sd. per ton. Mr. 
Boyd becoming possessed of so valuable an interest in 
the viemity of Bally Castle, undertook improvmg the 
harbour, as the most certain mode of establishing the 
commercial character of the place. The atuation of the 
bay is particularly exposed to the north-west winds, 
which, encountering the island of Raghery in their way, 
drive in a tremendous sea between that island and Bally 
Castle. While the i|hipping were without protection 
from t{iese winds and turbulent waters, it was in vain to 
expect Bally Castle could become a place of commerce. 
Application was made, and parliamentary aid to the 
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dmount of £. 23,000, granted for the erection of a pier. 
After the expenditure of tills sum, and the erection of glass 
ftimaces, breweries, tan-yards, and various other useful 
estabfishments, the violence of the tides overthrew the 
pier, the harbour filled up with sand, and the trade of 
Bally Castle appears destroyed for ever. At present, the 
breweries are in nrins ; the glass-house a§ itsekss as one 
of the andent round towers of Ireland ; the Custom-house 
converted into abarrack, and even the cdlieriesbut tamely 
worked. Tlie upper town conasts of about 200 houses, 
disposed with some regularity. The church, which was 
built by Mr. Boyd, the founder of Bally Castle, » a . 
handsome stone bnildmg, ornamented with a sphre; it is 
surrounded by a waU, and the inclosure prettily planted. 
. The founder was interred here upon the very day of its 
consecration. In front of the church b an open space, 
where fairs and markets are held. The other places of 
worship, besides the church built by Mr. Boyd, are one 
^ Roman Catholic chapel, one Presbyterian and one Me- 
thodist meeting-house. The parish church is at a short 
distance from the town. Near tlds church is a poor 
school, endowed by Hugh Boyd, Esq. with 20 acres of land 
rent-free for ever; and his mother, Mrs. Rose Boyd, be- 
queathed J^.SO to its support There are two inns in the 
town, FulKerton's and O'Hfflle's, and chaises may be had 
to hire. There are two springs of mineral water in the 
ndghbourhood, one a chalybeate water, remarkably 
fight, and strongly impregnated with iron \ the other an 
aluminose vitriolic water. 

Before we conclude our description of Bally Castle 
town, both as to what it was and what it is, it may not 
be amiss to mention why it claimed the advantage of 
a: pier, erected at the public charge, and therefore. 
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whether a second eiFort 8^<|uld(i»9' f^i^r^ aocompUah it« 
construction. The exports of Sally; GuBtlewereyCoid; earth 
used in china manufactories^ equivalent to Kaolin; this 
was procured on Fair Head : granite^ from Bally^patrick 
Mountain, resembling petunse^ also- used in the cbmpo^ 
sition of china : potter's clay> brick day, and excellent 
fire-stones ; sand for glass-making, kelp, and manganese. 
To these may be added free-stone, lime-stone, and flints. 
From this enumeration, it is obvious, that the wealth of 
Bally Castle is of an inexhaustible, imperishable nature, 
and such as to render it a matter of public benefit to re* 
establish this harbour, upon such improved principles, 
that the billows of the ocean shall roar against it in 
vain. 



IStindt iM$.* 



This hemispherical mass, at whose base stands the 
village of Bally Castle, is composed of three distinct strata, . 
a sdilstose, a calcareous, and a ba^^ltic stratum. It is si* 
tuated partly in the parish of Rainoan, and partly in that of 
Armoy,' and is remarkable for presenting the same phase 
in every direction : it rises to a hdght of 1,880 feet dbove 
the level of the sea, and the cap of trap upon its sammtt 
IS 930 feet in thickness. Cultivation has gradually crqvt 
up its ndes for the last half century, and even the very 



SomctiiDM written Laid, Lcid, and Lakte. 
O 3 
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tummk is clothed wifli natural verdure, so that it forms 
a beatidful back-ground to the view of Bally Castle. 
Here^ various petrifactions are founds particularly Invalves 
and volutes, of the species which are now extinct. 

On the highest pofaxt is a large heap of stones, called 
in tiie Gslic tongue^ Caim-an-Truagh, t. e. the Hillock of 
the Three: .the existkig tradition concerning this cairn, 
states, that three Danidi princesses, sisters, after various 
misfortunes and wanderings^ were buried here.* In 
Seward's Topography of Ireland^ there is an accurate 
description of an eruption, said to have oocuxied on tins 
mountain in 1788» by which many lives were lost, and 
the vHIagevof Bdlyowen destroyed: Seward does not 
g^ve his authority for the account, but it can be traced to 
the Dublin Chronicle for June 7th, 1768j where an extract 
fix)m a letter, supposed to have been written in Bally- 
castie, minutely spedfies the circumstances attendant on 
the volcanic eruption. The tourist may rest asdnred, how • 
ever, that the whole narration is fiibulous ; for, inHhe first 
instance. Dr. Hamilton published a. second edition of 
his Letters in 1790, in which there is not the least notice 
of iueh an event; and the writer of this vohmie made 
personal inpnry from, the ndghboumg gentry in 1839^ 
who vememiier that such a &ble was once ciicalatfid.t 
The cnlrbeds of Fair Head are sc^posed to extend to 
the base of tins DKmntaia ; and if a flame haoE bmst out 
if tile e«th here at any time, it woidd not be fikely to 



* Parodiial Survey of Ramoan. 

t See Topognphis Hilianicaj alio, DuUin Chronicle, June 5th, June 
Ttb, and JunrlMI^ vm^ 
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tneet \flth so dedded a disbelief^ as bedis of coal do con- 
slandy take fire; but the account of the emption. of 
Kfiodc Lade> does not kisOHiate even the possibilitf oi 
any thing but a formal flow of Lava. 



SfliO/bma^^nttL. 



To the soutii of Knock Lade is seen the beautifbl and 
tnajestle hlO SKebh^ or SfieFe-na-Aura, oftentimes the 
4Seene of many a deed of blood : it was here that the 
Bf^iyMirids and McQuillans fought the decifflve battle, 
wldelr efi^blulied tlie title of the one^ more powerfully 
thaii t&e-fows could theii have done, and the total extinc- 
tSo& df the si^endoF of the other. 

Aboof the middle of tiie fifteenth century, the famous 
baCtle of Aura was fought, between Sorley-Boy of Dunluce, 
and the M'QuiUans, in which mcmy of the latter were 
M»y afid their army totally routed. This defeat was 
tho imAt boA of bravery and artifice combined ; Sour- 
Mntoy vesdhte^ to procure, by stratagem, what he feared 
^<fte alilBiioe of the 0*NeQls with the McQuillans might 
preVent courage aTohe firom accomplishing ; and, observ- 
ing tt dai^^erous bog between the enemy and himself, 
he* diused a mmnber of rusiies to be cut in the night- 
t!Eme, and strewn over the surface of the bog, to fonn a 
iHfe pa& across: in the morning, sending a party to 
brave the O'Neills, in their veiy camp, their fiery chief 
Immediately ordered out his cavalry ; but the challengers, 
with; ]»al Farthiaa oouvage, now fied towards thdr own 
camp, by the rush path they had laid, while O'Neill's 
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cavalry pursuing^ were ingulphed in the treacliieroii* 
road. In attempting to retreat, O'Neill and hia fol- 
lowers were cut off by Hugh M'llv^al, to whom the 
unhappy chieftain offered, as a ransom, ** all the young 
horses^ and all the fan: damsels of Claneboy." '* Sir/' sud 
M^Ilveal, '' if all the horses m Ireland were Sorley-Boys, 
I would rather go on foot," and stiu^htway doye his 
helm in two.* 

Near the summit of Aura mountain, an elevation of 
1,530 feet above the ocean, two cairns are pointed out as 
the burying place of O'Neill and one of hi» Mowers. 

After the battle of Auia, Sorley-Bqy withdrew to the 
vicinity of Trostan, a lofty and conspicuous mountain, 
over Cushendall, where he was entertauied by Macanl^, 
Iprd of the glens, and where a cidm was erected to ccNn* 
memorate the place of festivity. ^ After this conflict/ says 
the manuscript, " M'Quillian leaped across the river Der* 
vog, and so left the Rout for ever. Sorky-Boy enjoyed it 
eleven year^, and dying, was buried at Bona Maigy^ 
In one of the feigned retreats, made by Sorley-Boy, t» 
deceive O'NeiJl, the party was retarded by the inactivity 
of an officer, named Dool Oge, many years a follower of 
the McDonalds, Upon being chid for loitering by Sour- 
lebuoy, he replied, ' Sir, it is impossible for me to run with 
you, and with your 'father before you.' 

The immense estates, the right to which had here been 
decided, by force of arms, as belongmg to the M1)ona]d^ 
was shortly after about tp bp contended for \xj two 
brothers of the same family^ Randall pnd ^nea9 : (ml 



• MS. in the cabinet of tlie Coiint«sf of Antrim.— Abo nocw to D& 

Pruramoiid's Causeway. 
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this dispute was terailnated by the aid of superstition, 
whose reign was evidently not yet extmct, as the Mow- 
ing fact evinces. When the two armies were drawn out, 
and ready to engage, O'Doman, the derk of St. Patrick, 
stepfnng in between and ringing a bell, denounced the 
curse of the great Patron Saint of Ireland upon the un- 
just claimant The effect was immediate ; the brothers 
became reconciled, and the right of primogeniture. ac- 
knowledged* - 



To the east of Bally Castle bay, the majestic prom6n« 
lory of Fair is seen boldly overlooking the foamy sea 
that divides it from the Isle of Rathlin. As this sub- 
fime and terrific scene is one of such very universal noto- 
riety, we shall suppose the mquisitive traveller to proceed 
iMtfaer from the mn at Bally Castle ; and although the 
eolHeries are passed upon the way, yet they shall be post- 
poned untU the chief object of interest. Fair Head, be 
minutely described. Leaving the quay, and proceeding by 
'tibe road along the shore for a distance of about one mile, 
Hie precipitous bank which contains the coal mines, 
and in whose front a stratum of black shining slate is ob- 
fservable, is to be ascended in the first convenient place. 
The path forward then to Fair Head cannot be mistaken^ 
■as the object of inquiry remains always in view. From 
this elevation the island of Raghery is so very distinctly seen, 
tittt houses, fields, &c are readily recognized. ^The hilli 
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and isl€ft of Scotland are less disdncily perceived^ at 
various distances. The angry waters between this 
Head and the Island are either in a continued ^eet of 
foam, or possessing a^najestic ^well. With every change 
of tide or wind^ a corresponding change takes place in the 
state of the surface of the waters, so that the view from 
Benmore is subject to the most infinite varieties. 

.Fan: Head^ or as it is generally and more properly 
denominated Benmore, t. e, the Great Head, is incor- 
rectly stated, by Dr. Hamilton, to be the Rhobogdium of 
Ptolemy. It is not the most northern point <rf Ireland, 
which certainly was what Ptolemy meant to deagnate 
by tliis name, nor is it so called in any copy whatever of 
Ptolemy's map^ The name Hhobogdium is evidently and 
unequivocaUy attributed in the ancient map of this 
geographer to Malin Head, or Inishowen Head. 

This ^lendid promontory, whose highest point is 535 
feet <above the ocean's level, is composed of a body of 
columnar green-stpne, of such colossal din^naons, 
that its rude articulations are not at first very 
obvious; but upon surveying attentively one of the 
gigantic columns, the joints and separatrices are dis- 
tinctiy marked. The- whole- structure of the promontory 
consists of two parts ; the one, at the sea dde, is an in-^ 
clined plane, strewn with enormous uasses of the same 
stone, in the wildest and most terrific chaos; above this 
rises the mural precipice of columnar greeu-stQne> 250 
feet in height ' The scene of ruin at the base of these 
Titanian pillars is probably not exceeded in Europe. 
Here the sea heaves in a solemn, majestic swell, the 
peculiar attribute of the Atiantic waters, and in every re- 
treat discloses the apparenUy endless coutinuation of coor* 
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vulsiVe min, covered by the waters beneath the prbinod« 
tory. Upon this region of desolation, on the shore, 
isnormous debris^ either assuming the duiracter of rude 
columnization^ or in a perfectly shapeless mass, whose 
iw-eight is calculated at from four to five thousand tons, 
are thrown together in all the savage sublimity of wMph 
"We can concdve the wildest scenes in nature capable. 
' The scene just now described, is discovered below the 
feet of the traveller^ as he cautiously paces along the 
blink of the predpice. The surface upon which he treadsj 
upon examination^ will be found to consist of a regular 
pavement, formed of the extremities of enormous pris^ 
matic massed^ composing the p^recipice, perfectiy denuded 
and completely level. These prisms vary in form ; some 
are quadrilateral^ and appear to be composed of a con<* 
gezies of smaller prisms^ aggregated In such a way, as to 
suggest very obviously the clustered assemblage of shafti^^ 
wMch oocur m the formation of a gothic c(^mn. In 
tracing the summit of this bold head^ several natural 
curidnties are points out; the prst, to the west, is a 
fissure in the &ce of the precipice, called Fhu: Leith, of 
the Gray Man's Path : the entrance to the pass, at the 
K^, is extremely narrow ; and formerly, a joint of green^ 
stone^ which had fallen across it^ formed a sort of natural 
gate, through which the bold inquire^ descended ; entering^ 
nezt> a gradually expanding passage^ which leads to the 
i^iaoticheaps, at tiiebase of thegreat colonnade. The natural 
architrave bas lately &llen down^ and qmte choked up the 
passlkge. There are one or two idmilar chasms along the 
suaunit, which have frequently proved fatal to the cattle 
left pasturingupon the head-land. There are several places 
along the brink of the precipice, where the guide directs 
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his fdlowecs to Be flat upon the ground^ tod cast the eye 
down perpendicularly to the foot of the column, a depth 
of 250 feet ; this can be dome m many places without the 
least dang». Some of the columns are magnetical. 

Near the highest pomt of Fair Head is an extraor- 
dinary cave^ said to be artificial^ and caUed a Pict'» 
house. Not far hence are two small lakes, at an eleyar 
tion exceeding 400 feet above the sea, called Lough 
Caolm and Lough-na-Cressa ; one of these discharges iti 
•verflowmg waters mto the sea, through the whyndyke, 
called Carrick Mawr, or the Great Crag. The pedestrian 
may now continue his excurdon along the edge of the 
precipice for about two miles, after which, the scenery he 
is already acquainted with reappears. And here we shall 
suppose him to return to Bally Castle. 

The next object of interest and curiosity is the Cplliery ; 
pf which, probably, a brief history as to its discovery and 
importance to the country, rather than a muiute detail of 
its geological situation, would be both the most accept- 
able to the tourist and the most appropriate for a work of 
this nature. 

The collieries occupy an extent of one mile along th^ 
eoast of the bay ; they have been wrought for many cen- 
turies, as we shall shortly demonstrate, and were found 
extremely productive : they once sent from ten to fifteen 
thousand tons to market annually, whereas, probably, 
one thousand or fifteen hundred is the present limk. 
The mhabitants appear to prefer turf fiiel, and even th© 
islanders from Raghery carry over turf from the main 
and. The chief dependance <rf the collier is upon th^ 
Duljlin market, whither theDerry ships (which otherwise 
would be unfreighted) take cargoes, and for whieh they are 
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nBowed a bounty equivalent to the duty upon English 
coals. There were twelve coal-pits opened here for- 
ttierly, of which only four continue to be worked. 

The coal found at Bally-castle collieries^ particularly in 
the Gob-pit^ is not unlike the coal of Campbell-town, 
And is called here blazing coal; but there is another 
species in the same re^pn called blind coal^ by no means 
ISO useftiL In 1807, the miners working this coal cam6 
to a faulty consisting of a bed of limpid-shells^ which they 
cut through, and recovered the coaL These two species 
are never found together^ nor are constantly in one place; 
they are separated by a whyndyke^ at a place called 
\(rhaley's Folly. The fossils usually attendant upon the 
coal of this district are iron-stone^ black shivery slate, 
grey, brown, or yellowish sand-stone, and basalt or whyn- 
stone ; all which strata preserve much regularity, and 
exhibit thdr arrangement in the steep cliffs : they are in- 
clined to the horizon in a small angle. These strata are 
sometimes cut through by vertical dykes, some of which 
are impenetrable ; and these stops, or interruptions, are 
called faults. There is one remarkable case of a bed of 
trap, lying in a conformable position between strata of 
sand, at White-nose-crag, near Port-na-crea, called here 
an horizontal dyke: it is about two feet in thickness, 
yields a black enamel before the blow-pipe, and acts on 
the magnet. The diff in which the coal-beds are depo- 
sited, is traversed by several dykes : the Carrickmore- 
dyke, which throws out the measures of the Gob coIKery ; 
the Salt-pans dyke, producing a similar effect on the west ; 
the North-star dyke, which is frequently cut through 
without producing a fault to the miner ; but the coal on 
dther inde, for a distance of nine feet, is reduced to cinders> 
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afl if the basalt had been poured in in a fluid state. 
Towards Bally-castle^ a subsidence or fault takes [rface, 
and the coal-beds are surrounded by trap rocks. The 
collieriesare worked to a considerable distance below the 
sea^ and there is much water within^ which, together Yr^h 
the constant attendance of foul air^ prevents their con- 
tinuing below more than eight hours at a maximuoi. 

That the Bally-castle collieries have been worked at a 
very remote period, is a fact sufficiently established by 
the following anecdote, taken from Hamilton's learned 
work upon this coast. 

About the year 1770, while the miners were pushing /(h:« 
ward an adit towards the bed of coal, in an unexplored part 
of the Bally-castle clifi^ they unexpectedly broke through 
the rock into a narrow passage, so much contracted and 
choaked up with various drippings and deposits on its sid^s 
and bottom, as to render it impossible for any of the work- 
men to force through^ that they might examine it farther. 
Two lads were therefore made to creep in with candle?^ 
for the purpose of exploring this subterranean avenue ; 
they accordingly proceeded for a considerable time, with 
much labour and difficulty^ and at length entered into 
an extensive labyrinth, diverging into numerous apart-* 
ments, in the mazes and winduigs of which they were 
completely bewildered and lost. After various vain at- 
tempts to return^ then- lights were extinguished^ ibm 
voices became hoarse, and exhausted withfreqyent shout- 
ing ; at lengthy becoming completely &tigued^ they sat 
down together in utter despaur. Meanwhile thdr 
friends without, alarmed for their safety, used equal 
exertion to indicate their presence, but in vain ; at lengthy 
it occurred to one of the subterranean wanderers, that 
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the sound of his hammer against a stone would be better 
heard than the sound of the human voice^ which artifice 
succeeded in directing their iriends to the place where the 
two young adventurers were seated in despondence, and 
so ultimately restored them to the light of the sun after 
an absence of twelve hours. 

Thirty-six chambers were discovered here, all trimmed 
and dressed by excellent hands ; also baskets and mining 
implements, and other demonstrations of %he original 
miners* knowledge and expertness in the art equal to 
that of the present age. No tradition remains in the 
country of the working of this mine ; and the peasantry, 
who attribute all works of antiquity in this kingdom to 
the Danes or the giants, in this instance prefer the 
former. But this conclusion is erroneous, as is very 
satia&ctorily proved by the writer of the above ex- 
tract. Another argument, in favour of the supposition 
that these collieries were wrought anciently, is derived 
firom this curious' circumstance. Bruce's-castle, on the 
Island of Raghery, appears to have been built with lime, 
which had been burned with sea-coal, some of the cinders 
of wluch may still be detected in the mortar, and bear a . 
strong resemblance to those of the Bally-castle coals. 
Now these coals, in all probability, were brought from 
Bally-castle, for the* English collieries were not then in 
general use, and this was more than five centuries ago. 
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Returning to Bally-castle, after visiting Fair Head 
and the collieries, a very interesting excursion is open to 
the tourist, natnely, a visit to the Island of Raghery. In 
the voyage to Raghery, the tides and state of weather are 
to be consulted, nor should the excursion be attempted 
without a proper boat, and four stout hands. These are 
both readily procured at Bally-castle for a moderate 
price. If the tide should be at such a period as to admit 
of Ming down by Fair Head, and then crossing over to 
Ushet Point, this should, by all means, be accom- 
plished ; for in this excursion the yiew of Fair Head will 
be found to be the noblest object on the whole range of 
the Antrim coast This voyage is somewhat longer than 
the passage over to Church Bay. 

The strait which divides Raghery from the mun land^ 
called Slunk-na-marra, the hollow of the sea, is about 
six miles broad, and so exceedingly troubled, that its na- 
vigation is a matter of difficulty, and sometimes even 
dangerous, owing to the great current occasioned by the 
narrow channel : from the continued swell, that even in the 



* This island is called by Pliny, Ricne»— Ridna, by Ptolemy-^ 
Riduna, by Antonius— Reoam and Recrain, by the Irish historians— 
Raclinda by Buduman— Rachlin, by Ware— Rathlin, by modem mafH 
makers— and Rachery, or Raghery, by the inhabitants. Dr. Ha- 
milton derives the name ftom Ragh Erin, the fortress of Ireland, 
which appears rather fanciful. Others have derived it from Riadalean, 
the habitation in the waters. It was anciently called Roehrime. f^oo^ 
the multitude of trees with which it abounded. 
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calmest wea^r does not cease^ and the conflux of tides> 
Itfofcen and iniemipted by islands and headlands^ many 
nhdaBchoIy accidents have occurred at various periods : 
latdy^ a long-boat^ containing a water-guard and nine 
men^ was lost ; and several boats have been seen to sink 
in the very midst of this channel^ to which^ from the in- 
stantaneous overwhehning^ by the irresistible swdl^ no 
assistanceXcould bc^ rendered. But in many cases, the 
losses have hem chiefly attributable to want of sobriety, 
or. tibtal ignorance in the helmsman. An experienced 
sailor wiH scarcely ever run any risk in these very troubled 
straits. 

Upon approaching the coast of the island, an exact 
analogy is observable, in its geological structure, to the 
main land ; and on that point of it lying immediately op- 
posite fenbaan Head, a singular combination of dykes 
occurs, apparently continuations of those which, at the 
latter place, appear to have been attended with such ex- 
traordinary disturbances. Three black dykes are here 
seen traversing' the chalk, which is converted into a finely 
gramdar marble. These dykes are a little to the west of 
Church Bay. 

Here also, at a place called the Black-Rock, frag- 
ments ci the old sand-stone are found associated with 
bk)cks of syenite, in great abundance. The shores of 
Raghery rise very abruptly from the sea, particularly 
about Kentnian, 318 feet above its level. Here the 
cliffs appesur to be continued down under the water 
with ardfidal perpendicularity. The principal landing 
]fiads k at Churdi Bay, where the visiter must not ex- 
{Mfet tb find either a vill^^ or an Inn. The island 
i» tlie prdlperty of Mr. €rage, who hdds it by a lease in 
pnpetf^y, under the Countess of Antrim. This gentle- 
H 3 
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man u completely loxd of the isle^ and banishes his subjects 
to the continent of Ireland for misconduct, or repeated 
offences against his laws. Raghery is about five English 
miles in length by three and a half in breadth ; it contains 
about %000 acres^ one quarter of which grows com, &c. 
There are three town-lauds, called Shandra, Alia, and 
Knock-ard, upon which the majority of the inhabitants, 
generally about 1,000, reside: it appears, from a late 
census, that its population is not increasing, and varies 
very little. There are two places of worship here, a Pro- 
testant church and a Roman Catholic chapel. 

The extreme western end of the island is called Ken- 
ramer, and is 352 feet above the ocean : here is the Bull 
Point, an elevation of S80 feet At the same end of the 
island is a £resh*- water lake, called Lough Cliggin, whose 
hdght above the high water-mark is 238 feet. And near 
Ushet is Lough RunaoUn, only 144 feet above the same 
level It may be observed, that the sur&ce is in general 
greatly elevated above the ocean, the lowest point, Alta« 
hony,. being 83 feet high, and the highest, Sliebh Ard, 
372. The mean elevation is 200 feet. Formerly, dis- 
tinctions existed between the inhabitants of each end of 
the island, and the qualifications of Ushet and Kenramer 
men were looked upon as totally dissunilar. This, how- 
ever, is now quite extinguished. 

Near Ushet, at a place called Doon Point, the dispon- 
tion of the basaltic columns is very remarkable, some 
being perpendicular, others horizontal, and others curved. 
The base of this little promontory is a natural pier or 
mole, above this is a collection of columns of a curved 
form, apparently assumed in conformity with the sur&ce 
on which ibef rest, and inducing a belief that they were 
iso moulded *when in a state of softness; and above both 
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these arrangements^ there is a variety of differently dis- 
posed columns^ partaking of every position in which ^ 
basalt has been discovered at other places. 

The form of Ragheiy Island is that of a right angle, 
whose sides or legs are Kenramer and Ush^t points: on 
the external vertex of the right angle -stands Bruce's 
Castle, and in the internal vertical is Church Bay. In 
the early ages of our history, the proximity of Scotland 
and Ireland invited mutual predatory expeditions, to 
which it certainly a^^ars the Scotch were more addicted 
than the Irish : in these occasional petit and partial inva« 
sions, the Island of Raghery was found very useful, both 
as a depot and a place of retreat. In a small plain, in 
the centre of the island, several tumuli were recently 
discovered ; and upon opening them, they were found to 
contain various implements of war, brazen swords, spears, 
&C, A large fibula, found in one of these, is now depo« 
ated in the museum of Trinity College, Dublin. A stone 
coffin was also found, inclosing a human skeleton, beside 
which stood an earthen vessel, in which a residuum was 
deposited which appeared to be of blood. Collections 
of bones were found in several of the others. 

During the civil wars which devastated Scotland, be- 
tween Robert Bruce and Baliol, the former fled to 
Baghery for shelter; and fortifying hunself in the castle 
which now bears his surname, made a bold and success- 
fill resistance to his enemies. The short time which Bruce 
remained upon the island may be very fairly asngned as a 
reason for his not having been the founder or builder of 
the castle ; besides, in all probability, it was the existence 
of this strong castle on Raghery Island which induced the 
exiled king to fly thither for shelter. This is the more in- 
sisted upon, as the date of the erection of this building 
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may help to th]*ow some fight upon the date of the period 
at winch the Bally-castle collieries were originally woriced^ 
as has been mentioned before^ from the lime used in the 
ototle walls having been burned with sea-coal^* some of 
the cinders of which are ^Bseorerable in the mortar. 

In the beginning of the fifth century^ *' Saint Comgall 
** landed on this island^ with an intent to erect a cell ; but 
" ho was instantly seized by a band of thirty military 
'' men, who, holing his hands, drove him out of the 
'* Island." We are not informed by whose orders this holy 
man was so inhospitably received and so rudely treated ; 
but St Columba, the founder of die Abb^ of Derry, 
A. p. 546, succeeded : he founded a church here, and 
placed over it Colman, the deacon, the son of Roi. Dr. 
Lannigan attributes the foundation of this chapel to Se- 
genhis, Abbot of Hy, in the year 653. In the year7»5> 
this island was invaded or infested by the Scandinavian 
firee-booters, vulgarly called Danes, who pillaged the 
church, and burned and destroyed what they could not re- 
move ; and in 973, these ruthless despoflers crowned with 
martyrdom St Feradach, the holy abbot of this church. 
In 1551, it was invaded by the English, who were re-^ 
pulsed with the loss of one vessel ;t and in 1-558, the Scots 
t(K)k possession of Raghery, but were soon after expelled, 
with dreadftil slaughter, by the Lord Deputy, Sussex, who 
seized upon it for the English Crown. 

There is a tradition of a dreadful massacre having been 
perpetrated here some years back by the Highland clan of 



* See CoUiai«« page 7& 

t Amongst the Engluh captives' was found Captain Bagnal, a person 
of some rank, who was afterwards exchanged for Sorley.boy, then a 
prisoner In the Castle of Duhlin. 
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the Campbells; and a place called Glar-nap-Calleach Is 
pointed out as the scene of a wanton and cowardly 
murder, committed upon a number of old women, who 
were thrown over the rocks, at the instigation of a 
monster, called M'Nalready, In 1575, General Morris 
landed here with a body of men from Carrick-Fergus ; 
and having killed two hundred and forty of the lenders, 
seized upon the castle. 

Ragheiy is considered part of Antrim county^ and is a 
rectory in the diocese of Connor ; it produces about ^.100 
per annum to the incumbent. 



Sloatr from Saallj^^Casttle to aSalltntoa^. 

About three miles from Bally-castle, on the Ballintoy 
road, lies Kenbaan, t. e, the White Head. This is one of 
the most interesting and extraordinary promontories in 
this apparently unnatural region; it is the most con- 
spicuous object in the view, as Bally-castle is approached 
from the Carey Mountains, from the snowy whiteness of 
its chalky cliffs, and a nearer survey tends to increase ad^ 
miration and astonishment. A mass of chalk, about one 
fiurlong in extent, is seen in the face of the cliff, abruptly 
terminated, and with every demonstration of violent con- 
vulsion at both extremities. Towards the east, it is both 
over and underlain by basalt, and forming a sort of 
tongue, is at last lost, and mclosed in that rock ; here also 
the chalk, which is horizontal in most other places, b per- 
ceived to assume a curved position. 

Towards the west^ the chalk extends mto the sea^ and 
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forms a shaip^ narrow tract of land^ whode holiest point 
i& 70 feet above its sur&ce, connected id the main land by 
an isthmus completely broken through ; over this chasm 
hang abruptly the ruins of an ancient castle^ the gate-way 
of which is tolerably perfect, once the strong hold of the 
M^Alisters, a hardy, stubborn enemy to the Queen, in 
the deputyship of Sir John Perrot: this site, Bke that of 
Dunluce, appears to have been selected for the narrowness 
of its approach, and its consequent security of defence. 

Benea& M'Alister-castle, on each side of the chasm, 
enormous whyndykes may be distinctly traced, and in 
every direction the promontory appears shattered and 
convulsed; masses of basalt (mingled sometimes with 
chalky debris, and flmts), are seen protruding through 
numerous fissures. In some instances, the chalk is con- 
verted into a compact crystalline marble, viz. when it 
comes into contact with these dykes. The entire chalky 
mass is capped with basalt ; but near the summit of the 
cliffs, which rise to a height of SOO feet, two beds Tire 
seen, which at a distance appear like chalk ; but, upon a 
nearer examination, are found to be a breccia, composed 
of chalk, intermixed with flints and basaltic concretions. 
The external surfaces of these firagments appear to have 
undergone considerable alterations, and they are pene- 
trated by nests of a greenish substance, apparentiy 
steatite. 

Beneath Eenbaan Head are numerous caves in the 
chalky diffii, only capable of being visited by a boat, 
extremely beautiful and curious. These caves are per- 
fectiy dry, and are used as boat-houses in winter, and 
places for boat-building in summer. The excavation 
usually called Grace Staples Cave, between Kenbaan and 
Bally-casde, is particularly remarkable for the columnarity 
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of iU sides> and Is a miniature of the Cave of Stafia. 
04 the weaHetn side of Keobaan Head is an enonnoua 
Assure in the rodcy clifi*^ knovvn by tl^e epithet of Buly, 
which the Guides assert to be the uni»:ession of the great 
CuchulUn's sword. There is no little ej^cursion by water 
along the ooast> more seriously worth the attention of the 
tourist, than this firom Bally-castle to Raghery, and thence 
^iong the coast to Ballintoy. 

About one mile farther^ turning towards Kenbaan 
H^ad, lies Ardmoy^ or Armoy^ the Yellow-hiU. Armoy is 
a £ur town^ having six of these public markets annually. 
The base of around tower* (not enumerated by Led« 
wlcji) is found at this place, and about two miles from 
this, more inland^ an old castle, inclosed by plantation, of 
lyhich the history is lost. 



CatdA^'K^^t. 



The next important object of inquiry and curiosity, 
is the swinging bridge of Carrick-a-Rede, or Carrick-a- 
Ramhad, t. e, the rock in the road; because it intor- 
Tupts the salmon in their passage along the coast The 
Carrick-a-Rede b an insulated crag of rudely prismatic 
basalt, connected with the main land by a bridge of 
ropes, thrown across a chasm sixty feet in breadth and 
eighty-four in depth* This flying bridge, whidiisnot 
unlike the connecting bridge between Holy-Head Moun« 

* See dinortittioD on their vfm in KUtomcy CvMe, jp. 76, 
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tain and the South-Stack^ is thus formed: two strong 
cables^ parallel to each other, are fastened to ruigs, in- 
serted in thfe solid rock, on each side of the chasm, and 
the narrow interval of the ropes is occupied by a boarded 
path- way. The danger in crossing is attributable to an ir- 
regularity in planting the foot upon the board, which of 
course recoils against the impression too soon, and precipi- 
tates the unguarded and courageous venturer into the deep 
chasm below. Persons accustomed to walk along planks 
may safely venture over, and the women and boys at- 
tached to the fishery, carry great loads across with the 
utmost contempt of danger, and apparent ease. This 
dangerous mode of communication eusts only for a part of 
the year, viz. during the fishing season ; immediately after 
which it is removed, but restored again the ensuing 
season. It should be remarked, that the Idand of Car- 
rick-a-Rede is of neariy equal elevation with the main 
land, 350 feet« In the diifs, near the island, is a very 
beautifiil cave, about thirty feet in height, formed entirely 
of columnar basalt, of which the bases appear to have 
been removed, so that the unsupported polygonal columns 
compose the cave. 

The chief use of this insulated rock appears to be that 
of interrupting the salmon, who annually coast along the 
shore in search of rivers, in which to deposit thdr spawn. 
Theur passage is generally made dose to the shore, so 
that Carrick-a^Rede is very opportunely situated for pro- 
jectmg the interrupting nets. It will here be inquired^ 
why the fishermen do not spare themselves the trouble of 
throwmg across this very dangerous bridge, and approach 
the island by water ; but this is perfectly impracticable, 
owing to the extreme perpendicularity of the basaltic 
diffi on every side, except in one small bay, whidi is not 
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anxBriMebOt at partieular periods. This fiaheiy^ and in- 
deed all those along the northern coast are very productive. 
The only residents in the little cottage on the Island are the 
derk and fishermen, and they, remain only during the 
summer months. The fishermen are paid^ and all the ex- 
penses of fishmg defrayed^ by proportionate allowances of 
salmon* 
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Ik approachmg BaDuitoy^ the road passes over the 
basaltic hill of Enocsoghy, where the heads, or ex- 
tremiUes of the columns, appear level with the road, and 
form a sort of polygonal pavement or causeway; the same 
is observable on Fair Head, but on a more gigantic 
scale. 

The viDage of Ballintoy contains about seventy houses, 
boldly and romantically situated, on a sublimely barren 
and denuded shore. The steeple is a very con^icuous 
object in so bleak a view, and the spire has now become ai 
useful land-mark to the navigator. The hill of Cruagh- 
more, an elevation of 471 feet, is exceedingly curious, 
bdng totally of basaltic formation, and near the very 
summit may be seen some basaltic columns : this is, a trudi 
of very great importance in the decision of the question as 
to the origin of basaltes. 

Near Ballintoy is Mount Druid, the seat of the Rev. 
Mr. TnSlf on whose grounds a druidical cromlech may be 
seen; the covering stone is six feet six inches in lengthy 
by five feet and a half in breadth, and is supported by 
four large rocki^ one at each end, and the same number on 
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^^bet ade; it vr^s foimsrjjinidosed by a du)de of fM»e% 
forming an area of thirty-tbree feiet in d j ffne f ^r ; ^ougb 
of these still renuun to poii^t put ti^ exl^enjt . of the Ipdpr 
sure, and the rareness pf their £?rm.^ 

In the year 175^ a Fein of wood ooal WM disopFO^ 
near B^Uintoy, and worked ^ith so mudi e^^ as tp Ip 
able to supply the salt-works of Portrush and CcAmif^ 
It is usually found in veins varying from two inches to 
four, of five feet in thickness, alternating with beds of 
basalt. It b also found m the difis of Portnofier, on the 
east of the Giants' Causeway, underlaying the columnar 
strata at Eillymorris, near the centre of the basaltic area, 
and at PortQM>re> and sev^al places along the eastern shore 
of X40ugh Neagh* The beds at Portmore axe said to be 
twenty-five inches thick in two instances, and a third is 
nine feet thick at the depth of eighty yaids. The tes:- 
ture of the wood is ofjten remarkably distmct, and indi- 
cates it to be a species of fir; it has been asserted, that the 
roots and branches of the trees could be traced, and the 
anaual rings are oftentimes perceptible. The wood coal 
at Portnofier has the exterior surfiu^ of some of its frag* 
ments penetrated by small nests of aujg^te/ i^iper&ctly 
crystalized. Some years since the pits of BaHuitoy un^ 
fortunately caught fire^ and continued to bum for several 
years, until at length the fiame was smothered by the 
falling in of the incumbent basaltic ma^s. Wood go4 
(^annot be used in forges, and the smell, resembling t^at 
of rotten wood, renders it unpleasant for domestic pur« 



Ballintoy is a rectory, in the diocese of Copx^s^ tha[% §re 



» $^4 diawiog of m» ooml^ in tbe A^Ltrim Sunrfy, p. 59S* 
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dirree fi^ h^ het^ hi each year, and it has the adyan- 
tftge of a tolerable bay. 

- Ftom Balfintoy to BushriiiBflr there is no object of at« 
tention br interest to detam the trareHer^ #i£h the excefH 
fjori priiMblf of Dunsererick Castle^ an ancient for- 
tress dtcfated on an insulated rock, which is moulder- 
iftgf away with Such rapidity, that the work of art in 
tids 6ase apfpeaors a utore durable structure than that ^ 
hatore. There is. vfery fittlfc ot the maitary or eedesias- 
tical history of this eotmty yet cdlected. The wretched 
efiitonif^ of its nfic^astic histofy> c6ntained in ArchdaH, is 
^cdrcely soffident for the purposes of a catalogue ; and . 
eren tiie learned Dr. Lztfnnlgan's ecclesiastical history, a yet 
more recent work, says but little on the same subject. Of 
Sie castles along the eastern and northern coasts, very 
fitfle information can now be collected ; and of this ruin 
we find only one sentence in Camden, viz. that it was 
given to SorIey-B<^, about the year 1570 ; after which 
tfftie It bteaine the residence of CfCahm, an Irish diief 
ftom iht banks of liie river Barm, from whom the couMy 
OfColerzttne ^as denominated O'Cahan's country; he was 
£^nd Sthd ally of Sorley-Boy, who, together i?nth Bryan 
Carrough United their forces with his to oppose the deputy 
6ir JohnPerrot. 

The tourist may now proceed without delay to Bush- 
imBs, about orfe mile from the Causeway, where there is d 
comfortable little inn ; this is to be considered the Cause- 
Way inri, being the nearest place of rest or refreshment. 
From Bushmills, then, the tourist is suppiosed to make an 
excursion to the Causeway, and abng the coast in an 
eastern direction by Plsuskin. Here, then, we shall com- 
mence our description of the great object of inquiry, the 
Causeway itself; and for this place the various theories 
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Upon the formation' of basaltes have been reserved^ as the 
most appropriate occasion of their introduction. We 
shall first describe the general appearance of the Cause- 
way> and the different curiosities in its vicinity likely to 
Interest every tourist, and afterwards explun, with as little 
technicality as possible, the objects of scientific investiga-i 
tion ; and ultimately take a review of the different and op* 
posite doctrines, laid down by our greatest natural phUo^ 
sophers, upon the formation of the coast of Antrim in 
general, but of the Causeway more particularly. 

On approaching the shore at a place called the Rock 
Heads, it beioomes imperative on the tourist to abandon 
ix>th vehicles and horses, and trust to pedestrian activity 
solely for the remaindto of the path to the Causeway. 

The first object of curiosity^ to which one of the many 
guides who present themselves generally conducts the 
visiter, is Port Coon Cave. This magnificent excavation 
is accessible both by sea and land. In the west side are 
two apertures by which it can be entered at, all times, 
but the violence of the billows at its mouth sometimes 
forbids the most adventurous sailor to approach. The 
cave is of comdderable length, and boats may row in, an 
hundred yards at least The formation of the interior is 
very extraordinary, and extremely interesting to the 
mineralogical tourist : the roof and sides are composed 
of rounded stonesf, imbedded in a basaltic paste, of ex- • 
treme hardness. These stones again are formed of coq- 
centric spheres, resembling the pellicles of an onion. 
The appearance of the cave, viewed from the innermost 
recess is not unlike the side aisle of a gothic cathedral, 
the roof being a tolerably regular pointed arch : the sides 
appear greasy, and do actually fed so : one of the un- 
bidden attendants, who takes the trouble to accompany 
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tbt ptatj, is gentn^j provided wltii a loaded piece> 
Qpmi tl& ^Bsdisrge of ^Mcb> a tremendoas reverberatioh 
of MfUB^is produeeNi: musical instniments also^ when 
I^yed #!& jti^ious fnanagenient^ t*. ^. hj allowing ti 
Abort pause betw^bn tte Miceieeding notes> wiO be ibundf 
to prodt«ce moM: agreeable edioes. Thid property oi 
tiSbr^g musical echoes is aliso attributed to Fingal*s 
Care in the Island of Sta£&. 

A^goining tbisr cav^ is the little inlet called Port Coon^ 
fbrmed by a very remarktdble* whyndyke j it seems to 
bate bei^n composed of seven walls^ and to have been 
ifeparated from thte dyke in frdnt of the precipice^ by some 
grc»t convuli^on. In €his s^ock a small pyramidal 
basaltic rock was detaclted from tbie great mass^^ and 
Stan€s no\^ insvdated in the centre of the ^mall bay. The 
ndns of the whyndyke are attached to its eastern side, 
separated into a number of distinct walls^ exhibiting 
th^ construction by horizontal [Mrismsj and forming, 
altogether, a veiy instructive object Beyond the pro- 
jecting excavated rock, of which Port Coon Cave is Com- 
pdisk, lis a second of these whyndykes, bemg one ^e 
1^ the little estttary of Port Nabto. 
' On the west of Port Coon Cave and Dyke> in the dark 
pi^rpendictdar cfif^ is a deep and lofty cave, accessible by 
water alone. The entrance assumes the appearance of a 
pointed ardt, and i^ remaikal^y regular. The boatmen 
are very expert in enteling these caves ; they bring the 
bdat's head right in front, and/ watdiing the roll of the 
Wat^, quickly Mp the oaM, and sail in maj^sticalty upon ' 



* The construction of whyndykes was originally ohserved by Dr. 
Richardson, and will be found very ably detailed in the appendix to the 
Antrim iSUrvey. 
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the smooth rolling ware. The depth of Dunkeny Care 
has not been ascertained, for the extremity is so con* 
structed. as to render the management of a boat there im*- 
practicable and dangerous ; besides, from the greasy duh 
racter of the sides of the cave, the hand cannot be servioe'- 
able in forwarding or retarding the boat Along the 
sides is a bordering of marine plants, above the surface 
of the water, of considerable breadth. The roof aoad 
sides are clad over with green conferve, which gives a 
very rich and beautiful effect: and not the least curious 
circumstance connected with a viat to this subterraooaa 
apartment, is the swellmg of the water within. It has 
been already frequently observed, that the swell of the 
sea upon this coast is at all times heavy ; and as each aue* 
cessive wave rolls into the cave, the sur&ce rises so 
slowly and awfully, that a nervous person would be appr^ 
hensive of a ceaseless increase in the elevation of th^ 
waters until they reached the summit of the cave. Of 
this, however, there is not the most distant cause of ap- 
prehension, the roof being sixty feet above the high water 
mark. The roaring of the waves in the interior is dift- 
tinctly heard ; but no probable conclusion can be arrived 
at from this as to the depth. It is said too, that the in- 
habitants of some cottages a mile removed from the ahamg 
have their slumbers frequently intexrupted in the winter's 
nights, by the subterranean sounds of Dunkeny Cavenu 
The entrance is very striking and grand, being 86 feet 
in breadth, and inclosed between two natural walls -^f 
dark basalt; and the vLdter will enjoy a much more per* 
feet view of the natural arclutecture at the entrance, by 
ntting in the prow with his fiice to the stem as the boat 
returns. 
Landing ag{un, md returning to the Causeway road. 
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pursue ItB tiindings beneath the wild and barren diff for 
ribout a quarter of a n^e^ when the first view of the 
Causeway is afforded. The impression at first produced^ 
is that of the building of an extensive pier^ for which the 
stones, blocked out, had many years ago been laid upon 
the beech; but fixnn some great national calamity, or 
other unknown cause, the work was interrupted, and the 
labourers all dismissed.' And so the natives believe, that 
the giants once commenced this colossal task of forming a 
causeway into Scotland, but that, being expelled by the 
endent Irish heroes, th^ left the great work imp^ect. 
It is not, however, the magnitude of the Causeway which 
surprises, nor the distant view wMch commands atten- 
tion ; the wonder and admiration of the tourist are to be 
reserved until he steps upon the very surfaee of this 
great work of nature, when the expectation of the most 
sanguine and the amazement of the most experienced 
traveUer will indeed be fully realized. 
' To the left are seen some bold prqjecting rocks, called 
Ae Stoddns, forming a partition between Port-na-Baw 
and PortAna-Grange ; and a little fisirther west, dose to the 
flhore stands the insulated rock called Sea-GuO Isle; and 
between Port-na-Gange and Port-Nofi^ the Causeway 
runs out into the sea. 

The Causeway condsts of three ]ners or moles, pro- 
jecting ftom the base of a stratified difi; about 400 feet hi 
k^;ht: the prindpel mole is visible fat about 800 yards 
in extent at low water, the others not more than half 
that distance. It is composed of polygonal pillars, of 
daikcoloured basalt, so dosely united, that it is difficult 
to insert more than a k^^blade between them ; and the 
formation of a continuous sur&ce at each point in the 
pavement^ bypo|)rgons, wliose angles vary sa much m 
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wBixK, would have surprised €▼«! Ftof^; yet no ar^ 
fidai fonnatton can exceed thid in aeeuracy. /Bowaxds 
the centre of the whole mass' the fSXkm ascend ^ aid 
from the peculiar appearance of the ditt&ee, tbk veftsx 
k usiiaUy called the Hoaeycon^. The pfiHars are im*> 
gular priBins of an uncertain number of side^ yarying 
from three to nine : that is one of thcee sides near fte 
centre of the Honeycomb^ and. sereial of nine hark 
beeii detected, but the hexa^nal farm prevaBs most 
graeraliy. 

Each i^r ia in itself a dSstinct piece <^ workmanri^ ; 
it is separable from all the adjacent columns, imd then is 
itsdf separable into ^Sttnd; joints^ whose /articidf^on is 
as perfect bB humiHi exertion could hare formed them, 
the extremities of each j^t being concate tac conm, 
which ia detarmined by the terminations of the jmita 
with which it was united ; but there is no regisdarity as ts 
the upper or lower extremity being concate or convex; 
th6 only law on this point is, thii^ tiie cont^ous joints 
are the one concare, the other convex. In ocder to 
ensure stability to this piece of architecture, the angles 
of the inferioir joints frequently overla|i tibose of the 8u« 
peiior so finely, that the force required to diidocate tiimm, 
frequently fractures the joints. If die eoncavity of asof 
[allar b6 examined, it wHi be fbund to rep r e sent a circle 
inseribed in a polygon ; the interval in each angle intev^ 
oepted between the periphery of the drde, and the sides 
of the pdiygott being perfectly hoiizontaL To make tins 
more intelligible-- suppose the extremity of the piBar or 
joint had been originaQy in a soft state, hut in a polygonal 
form> and that a heavy mn ball, whose dianeter was 
eqnal to the shortest diameter of ^ polygon, wa»laidtipi» 
it, and being removed agam, left a barin-formed ioqpres- 
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■on cm the itone; this would give a perfect idea of the 
qypeanmce which the concave ends exhibit : the donrex^ 
on the other hand^ appears as if the bail was inclosed 
within the pillar stilly and a portion of the sphere projected 
through the extremity of the cohimh. This very mathe- 
matical appearance of the circle uiscribed in an irregular 
polygon^ has led some £uiciiul theorists to suppose^ that 
these curious columns might have been formed by the 
compression of a number of liquid globules^ which at first 
only touched at one pointy but when the pressure was " 
increased indefinitely, were formed into angular masses. 

Though the polygons are all irregular, yet the con- 
t^ous sides of the adjaceat pillars are equaJy so that the 
contact of the columns is complete. And we have 
already mentioned, that notwithstanding the number and 
different values of the 'concurring angles in each point, 
yet' their sum is found to be so precisely equal to four 
light angles, that there is not the smaUest aperture or 
open space left over the whole arena of basaltic pavement 
So dose is the flooring of this natural quay, that when- 
ever any subsidence of the surface has occurred, water 
will be found to lodge, and remain for a length of time. 
And this sugg^ts also a curious circumstance, to which 
the attention of the visiter will be called, upon his arrival 
at the Causeway ; that, although the union of the columns 
has been just represented as impervious to a lodgment of 
water, yet on the west side of the Causeway is seen a 
spring of water bubbling up between in the interstices of 
the columns through which the blade of a knife could> 
with much difilculty, be introduced. This is called, of 
course, the Giants' Well, and the water foimd in it is 
extremely pure. It may be observed also, that the 
piUars, between which the water issues, are hot the least 
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wdniy nor are tbdr angie^ leak socinMe than those of anjr 
pillar ht iht Causeway. 

In tiie eariy ages of natural history, many ridiedoas 
questions were proposed rdatx^e to this extraordinary 
piece of nature's arclntectare, ^hidi would- degrade the 
naturalist of the present age ; anfiongst the rest^ it wds 
seriously propo^, as a difficult and important questiof), 
to discover the depth which the Causeway pOlars' ran 
perpendicularly into the ground, and in the Encyclopedia 
Britannica we find this solemn sentence : " How dee|l they 
are fixed in the strand was never yet disoorered*'* But 
the modem geologist can assure these sage inqunersy that 
the mole or quay, called the CKants' Causeway, is otdy 
die continuation of a basaltic stratum, whose b)«adth 
may be measured in yarious parts of the range along the 
coast, and is ascertained to be 45 feet in thkkness or 
depth. The answer to the query, to what distance does 
it extend under water, is not so satisfactory in a 
nautical point of view; but it is supposed to obey the 
same laW here as the stratum to which it belongs is found 
to do elsewhere. 

The Causeway, which is entirely composed of basaltic 
pillars, is inclined to the horizon hi a small angle, and may be 
traced up the diffin an easterly direction, and culminates 
at the d^nce of one mile from the Causeway, where it 
attauis the haght of 250 feet above the level of the sea. 
It st31 proceeds towards the east, and ultimately im« 
merges at Portmore. This is not the grandest nor most 
magnificent stratum of basalt : the next stratum but one 
to this forms tiie noblest natural colonnade in the world, 
the columns being more perfect in then: articulation than 
the great columns of Fur Head, and of more collossal 
dimenrions than those of the Causeway. 
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Am e^iert guide «ri& sBbrA mu|ch ^atUbctioii td the 
l^ouiast in pointing out ihe yanetj jof form and position in 
4^ di&rent columns around the Causeway; sptttB are 
joenaarkabie for the great length of thdr jcdnts, osiers aie 
aeea in the lowest range jof the precipice, lying in an 
harizontal portion; but this is evid^otly attributable to 
extenial causes^ as aU the columns in these have a verti« 
/cal poffitioh* In the face of the bold stratified diff east 
of ^e Causexrayy some very perfiect and regidar colon- 
nades of durtesed pillars are seen, the most perfect of 
ariuch ace called the oigans, from a very striking reseni- 
liiance which the facade bears to the range of irontal 
tubes in a large church organ. And opposite these is 
aac^ltha:, called generally the Giants' Loom, but the term 
giant has lost its distinguishing power in this vicinity 
iiow, as erery stone asousd derives an epitliet or name 
-from its rdative ajtiiatyan amongst these great men'dtsu- 
peUectilia, their chairs, ihm weU, &c. , 

Tlie scenery east of the Causeway is truly sul^me : the 
dark precipitous diffs which rise regularly in gradually 
retiring strata, certainly suggest the idea, of their having 
been dqiofflted age after age, as Werner thought; and 
the extraordinary appearance of the various colonnades 
might, for a moment, seduce the fancy of thecontemplat- 
JBg visiter, and lead him to imagine, that here whole 
palaces have been overwhelmed in ruJin. These succes- 
j^vecai^, which axe visible from the .Causeway, are but a 
part of one gte»i headland, called Bengore;, the rival of 
Benmoce or Fwr Head, and sinularly formed. On a lofty 
pnigeclang diff, east Of the Causew4y> staoid a kw i^at- 
•tened colunms, usuaUy known hy j^ appellation of the 
dunme^ tops," said to have been nustakenby the crew of 
the vessels xompoaing the- inviudble Armada of Spain, 
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vhq forthwith fired upon theinofl^nve oohimiiSy and re-, 
gistered in their fronts thdr foolish ettor. The Simniaids 
might probably have been led. to mistake the chim- 
ney tops for a castle^ from the ve^ bold situation In 
which they might have observed the castles of Ken« 
baan.» Dunsevoicky and Dunluce: other > traditions say^ 
that the Spaniards thought they recognized the chimney 
tops of a village in these detached colunms, and directing 
their course thither; their un.wdldy vessels were cast away 
upon the diff beneath. , A little to the east also of this 
plapeis a small bay^ called PortFua-Spagna, to perpetuate 
-the occurrence of this event. The bay between the Cause- 
way^ and this is called Port-NofTer, in which stands another 
insulated basaltic mass, called the lion Rock. In this port 
or bay are three of these extraordinary, whyndykes, the 
most remarkable of which is called th^ Bovinvalley 
Dyke I when viewed from the sea» it exhibits the appear^ 
ance of a wall running through the front of the dif^ and 
is only interrupted in one place, and there, but for a few 
yards. 

In Port-na-Spagna is another, dyke, not so readily de- 
tected, which emerges in th^ rubble at the foot of the 
%ade. 

If the tourist has. taken boat at Port-na-Baw, he can sail 
along the coast under Pleaskin to Bengore, and back again ; 
whidi will be found the most desirable mode of visiting 
the scenery in this spot; for if he- should proceed akmg 
the summit of the cM* to Pleaskin, he overlooks the in- 
teresting part of the view, the front of the chff; nor is it 
very practicable to proceed along the shore by the foot qf 
the precipice. However, a walk of two miles wiU aooom- 
plish the excurnon to Bengore from the Bock Head, and 
Uttle more than one that to Pleaskin. . The little ,hay8 
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look rery ctirr6u9 fi^bm the top of the cliff; and the descent 
to tiieirt is tery dangerous, if was here that Adam Mor- 
ing lost his Hfcj whosfe story lias been transmitted down ta 
ftfteivages with so much degance and feeKng by Dr. 
Hamilton. * 

The land above the shore is a bleak pasturage for some 
taSles, and the ex^aordinary property which it possesses, 
df being elevated towards the sea, and dipping towards 
the centre of the county, is no where more conspicuous 
oi< obvious than in the walk to Bengore. 
• It now remain? to describe the stratification of Pleaskm 
tod Bengofre, and the appearance they exhibit to the un- 
{Mractised eye ; after* which, we shall introduce a brief re-» 
▼lew of the various theories of the formation of basaltesr 
now before the world. At Heaskin the naturat basaltic 
rock lies immecBately under the surface; about twelve feet 
Arom the summit, the rock begins ta assume a columnar 
tendency, and is^ formed into ranges of rudely columnar^ 
basak, in a vertical position, and exhibiting the appear* 
ance of a grand gallery, whose columns measure 60 feet 
ih height. This basdtic colonnade rests tipon a bed of 
doarse, black, irregular rock, 60 feet thick, abounding in 
blobs and air-holes ; below this coarse stratum is a second 
ttaige of pilla!rs,'45 feet high, more accurately columnar; 
nearly as liccuratdy formed as those of the Causeway it- 
Mf; and in "general it may be observed, that the lower the 
fange, the more accurate the cohimnarization will be found 
to be. I'his latter range is supported by a bed of red 
ochreous stone. These natural spades, with the interven- 
ing strata, form a perpendicular height of about 154 feet; 
and f^'om the base of Uiis precipice, a sloping ban^ is con- 
tinued to the sea, strewn with debris and clothed with 
Verdure, whose altitude is about 200 feet, making alto- 
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gether a height of 354* feet above the sea. The atratifica- 
tion in Bengore^ which lies a little to the east of Pleaskm^ 
is not so distinct, nor is the headland itself so beautiful^ 
so that the description now given of the stra,ta at Fleas* 
kin wOl answer for both. Although the entire aggregate 
of capes near the Causeway, properly speaking, composes 
the headland of Bengore,t yet there is one precise cape so 
called, whose height is 328 feet above high water. Here 
a vein of wood*coal was found, between the strata of 
basalt, but it did not repay the e3q)enses of working. In 
the severe season of 1817, a vein of fossil coal was disco* 
vered near the Causeway, which the poor, who were then 
much distressed for fuel, commenced working for them^ 
selves ; but, being ntuated under a stratum of basalt pillars^ 
the roofing fell m, and several persons unhappily perished: 
this unlucky event has deterred others from renewing 
the attempt. Fossil coal has been already mentioned as 
existing at Ballintoy, on the road from Bally-castle to the 
Causeway; it has also been discovered at Knocnagor, in 
the county of Down. 

Travellers visiting the Causeway, will be presented by 
the poor miserable beings wlio crowd around, with collec- 
tions of augite, calcareous spar, steatite, and zeolite, some 
of which are very beautiful: there is a very extraordinary 
substance found in the predpitous clifis, hanging ov^er the 
Causeway, for which no technical name h^s yet been 
discovered ; it very much resembles cinders, and is known 
by no other name here: being very porous and light, it 



• statistical Survey, and Hamilton's Antrim. The Survey makes this 
height ^4 feet> but lAte admeasunmenl has Asifiertained the exact hdght to 
be554,S. 

ti.r.U>t Gout's Head. 
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Ml be found to floa£ upoTi the water : the guides know it 
bj the name cf cinders^ and will provide specimens for 
their employers without the least delay or trouble. 

The term Basahes is deiired either from basal^ iron^ or 
the Greek Be^oixty»t, to examine diligently. It is a bard^ 
heavy itone^ either black orgreen^ consisting of prismatic 
crystals, the number of whose sides is uncertain. The 
Engli^ miners call it cockle, the German schorl; its 
specific gravity to that of water is 3,000 or upwards to 
1,000. It frequently contains iron, and consists either of 
particles ofan indeterminate figure, or of a spongy, fibrous, 
and striated texture. It has a fiinty hardness, is inso- 
luble by acids, and is fusible by fire. It has a very steong 
resemblance to lava, and was for many years considered 
identical with it ; but this error is now fully rectified : al- 
though it was more difficult to corredt from the circum- 
stance of basaltes having been constantly found in volcanic 
districts as W%11 as in other places. It was originally dis- 
covered in Ethiopia, and in the river Tmolus ; it is also to 
be met in Rusda, Poland, and Saxony, both in a columnar 
and massive form, but the noblest basaltic areas in the 
world, are those of the county of Antrim, and of Stafia in 
the western isles. 

Great quantities of basaltes are likewise found in the 
tricinity of Mount Etna in Sicify, of Hecla in Iceland, 
and of the volcano in the Isle of Bourbon. These three 
aie the only active volcanoes in whose neighbourhood it is 
to be met with ; but it is found adjacent to many which are 
exttncty particularly the silent craters of Italy, althoQgh 
not about Vesuvius. The area of basaltes, hi the county of 
Antrim, is probably the most extenave known; it underlays 
tlie whole of the county, and passes through Loiigh Neagh, 
in the dh«ction of its diagonal. InStafia oneendof theisland 
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rests upon basaltic cohimns, about 50 feet liigh^ fonned 
into colonades projecting Of receding in an analogous 
form to the ^sinuosities of the shore; and this continued 
colonading stands upon a firm basis of unformed rock. 
The basalt of the Causeway is both the most, accurately 
crystalized and the grandest specimen in the world ; and 
the pillars of Pleaskin and Fair Head exceed all odiers in 
magnitude, the latt^ bebg 250 feet in perpendicular 
height Sir Joseph Banks observes, that the bending 
pillars of StaSa differ considerably from those of the 
Causeway ; for that in the former they lie on thar sides, 
formed into circular segments, and iu one place resemble 
the ribs of a ship, while at the Causeway they are verti- 
cal; but he was not sufficiently acquainted with t)i6 
northern coast of Ireland, or he would have known that 
the comparison of the ribs of a ship is also applicable to 
the basaltes of Ballintoy, and of Doon Point in Raigherf 
Island. 

The rocks of the Cyclops, in the neighbourhood of 
iEtna, exhibit magnificent basaltic columns, which at 
first view greatly resemble the Causeway pillars ; but on 
a close inspection, a very remarkable difference will be 
found to exist. The Cyclopian pillars are divided into 
distinct families or groups, of six or seven in number, 
assembled round a larget and central column, which they 
appear to respect ; while the Causeway pillars are not 
observed to respect any pointer centre, but are each in* 
dependent and complete. The basaltes of these rocks 
also abound in small crystals,, not unlike rock crystal, 
"but much softer, and yield to the action of the air. 

The promontory of Castel d'laci, which terminates the 
basis of ^tna, is almost entirely composed of basaltes, 
but of a difierent kind from what has been just describ^e^ 
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ft eonid&to of a number of cylinders, wlA>se diameten 
vary from six inches to twenty feet Some of these are 
adid^ others hoUo w^ like cannon ; some extended in layers ; 
others like rolls of tobacco compressed; some are fike 
globes inclosed in the rocks, while others are oirved and 
bent into a variety of forms. 

Basalt was early known to naturafists. Fliny states, 
that the largest block of basalt ever seen, was placed by 
Vespasian in the Temple of Peace* It represented the 
figure of the god Nilus^ with 16 children playing around^ 
denoting as many cubits of the rise of the river ; and ac* 
cording to the same authw, the statue of Memnon in the 
Temj^e of Setapii^ at Theb^ which emitted a tremendous 
sound at the lisuig of the sun, iTas of the same species of 
stone.* By the andents it was usually called lapis 
Lydius, the Lydiari stone, where it was found in abun- 
dance; the modems call it touchstone, it being useful in 
detecting baae coin. 

There are two very distinct and opposite theories of 
the formation of basalt, called the Plutonian and Nep- 
tunian, the one attributing its ORffn to fire, the other te 
water. There are other theories not deserving of distinct 
titles, being but deductions from these ; but there is a 
third dass of naturalists who appear disposed to an 
amicable adjustment of the dispute, who allow that both 
the elements of fire and water are, or may be, mstru- 
mental in the production of basalt The argument ad- 
duced in support of the igneous or volcanic origin of 

• This eertaiiily doei not ooaapoiid with the stone of whiehtheeol- 
kmal Kgn^i$aK heeds ei|A hendji in the British Muaeiim are composed* 
which U eridently red granite. 

K 3 
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basalt may, nvhli some degree of accuracy, be reduced to 
the following:-— 

First. That basaltes and lava agree almost entirely in 
their e}ementary principles. 

Secondly. That the iron of basaltes is, in a metallic 
state, capable of acting on the magnetical needle, which 
is also the case with that found in compact lava.* 

Thirdly. Basaltes and lava are both fusible per se. , 
' Fourthly. Basaltes is a foreign substance, superin" 
duced upon the lime*stone soil of the country, in a state of 
softness capable of allowing the flints to penetrate con^ 
siderably into its inferior sur&ce. 

Fifthly. The beds of red ochre found in basalt r^ons 
are supposed to be an iron earth, reduced to that state 
by the powerftd action of heat. 

Sixthly. Zeolite is presumed to be a constant at- 
tendant of volcanic products. Instance, the volcanic 
regions near Hecla in Iceland, and also' in the lale of 
Bourbon. 

Seventhly. The substances found in our basalt 
country, such as crystals of schorl, peperino stone, 
pozzolana earth, pumice-stone, &c. are all found in 
volcanic districts. 

There are many other arguments of a less obvious 
nature, which consequently are passed over in a sketch, of 
this nature ; but it would be an un&ir state of the argu^ 
ment not to mention the assertion of Sir William Hamil- 
ton, that lavas running into the sea, have a tendency to 



* Thie action of batelt upon tfafl needle is <Mily partial : some of Che 
eolunuis at Fair Head axe found to derange the coihpass/' while thead. 
jaoent columns do not possess that power. 
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«r}«tafize ; and aJao Mc. Ferber's argument, derived from 
the crystals which he discovered in the black lava^ with 
which the road from Rome to Ostia was paved. 

These are the arguments urged ,by the Neptunists, 
who.suppose^ .that'Our northern coast was once the scene 
of aqueous ruin and devastation ; .while the Vulcanists 
urge others equally numerous^ to prove the origin of 
thiis extraoirdinffly substance to be igneous> whether jsub- 
terraneous or submarine. And - an opportunity occurs 
of. askings why do we seek the orig^ af basaltes wilh 
more energy than that of any other rock ; .and why do we 
suppose it to have been formed by different means, and at 
liferent periods, particularly as we find that it is not pecu- 
liar io one4)r two countries ; but jscattered, likeother xocki^ 
over the surface of the globe? The great basaltic region 
of Saxony unites with a second, region of a similar kind 
in Lusatia; from thence they join with those of Lower 
Silesia, of the country ..of Glatz, and of Upper Silctsia ; 
and they continue as far as the Carpathian Mountains. 
Proceeding eastward, basalt occurs in Armenia^ in Persia, 
and tji> the very extremities of Asia. Hindostan, the Isle 
of Bourbon, in the South Sea. Beyond the Baltic Sea it 
ze-appears in Sweden, Norway^ Scotland, Iceland, the 
Hebrides. To the west of Saxony, * again, it is found in 
Fraoibonia, and the country bordering on the Bhihe. Be- 
yond that river, it is found in Burgundy, in Auvergne, and 
among the Cevenes in great quantities, and again in Spain 
and Portugal . This discovery of so very general an 
existence of basalt, may tend to diminish the astonish- 
ment of the philosopher at finding it in Ireland, and pro- 



» £iaubuimoD> mi the 33salt of Saxony, p. 15%, 
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bably contribute to moderate the boldness of Mb theories 
in attributing its formation to so many and such irxBguiar 
causes. 

The celebrated naturaliist Bergman^ was of opinion^ 
that basalt might derive its ori^ from both the aforesaid 
dements^ fire and wat^. 

In answer to the ^efferent arguments advanced for the 
volcanic origin of basaltes, we shall say^ gradatim ; first, 
the basaU agrees iviih lava in its elementary prin€iple$: 
this is very easily and very readSly refuted by various ar«' 
guments, but probably best of all by this, that basalt is 
altogether destitute of any internal marks of fusion, and 
that it presents a fine earthy fracture, devdd of all lustre, 
excepft that which proceeds fi:om a few hornblende 
.crystals. 

Secondly, as to the magnetic property of basalt, that i$ 
attributat^ to the iron contained in its composition ; but 
as to the manner of its operation we are !n total ignor- 
ance; besides, the operation of basalt upon the magnetic 
tieedle is uncertain and partial, as some pieces of basalt ' 
will afiect the needle, while others swill not have the 
least influence on it ;* and, besides stones, not of volcanic 
origin, garnets, hornblendes, &c. possess the same pro* 
perty. 

The arguments derived from the identity of attendant 
minerals is exceetSngly feliacious ; because, suppose any 
district which originally abounded m basalt and Its ac- 
companying fos^, to be inundated by a volcanic erup* 
tion, then all the aforesaid mineiais would be found exist* 
ing in a volcanic region; -and, further, the very lava 



« Mr. Griffith's GMlogical Lectures in the Duhlin Society, fi» 1825. 
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.weiild be basalt fiised, that is, identical mthlava. Thif 
case should weigk "reiy strongly in the decision of the for^- 
mation of the Antrim basaltes, as every possible argu- 
•ment derived from the present appearance of the face of 
thecountry, contradicts a volcanic, though not a Vulcanic 
origin. 

Thesuliject, however, is altogether too abstruse, and 
too little satis&ctory in its conclusions, to. occupy the 
general reader, or summer Unurist, longer ; we shall con- 
clude> therefore, our basaltic dissertation, by a statement 
of the conclusions arrived at by the most distinguished 
^ naturalists of the last century upon the subject, and then 
resunie our less tedious narrative of the coasting and in- 
land scenery to Coleraine. • 

In the most modem, and one of the most elegant 
treatises upon the formation of basalt now in being, we 
find .the following epitome of the conclusions ct many 



" It appears," says Klaproth, the celebrated chemist of 
Berlin, ^'that naturalists emancipated themselves, by de- 
grees, from the volcanic Elusion. Bergman, the first of th^ 
chemists, who employed himself ipdth diligence and success 
in examining mineral substances, arid who, to an intiipate 
acquaintance with' the effects of heat^ joined ^n extensive 
knowledge of mine]:alogy, could not bring himself to con- 
sider basalt as a product of volcanic eruptions. The^wedes 
adopted his view of the question. It is some forty years, 
since every body in Germany considered basaltic moun- 
^ns as ancient volcanoes. Werner raisedthe Neptunian 



'* ^MibuiMon, on Bawlt of Snony, tOinsUtA by F» Neil, F. R. S. 
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Standard ; and now among all the German mifieralogistf, 
-of any reputation^ I know of bat one (Voigt) who still 
-maintains the old doctrine. We ha^e seen how Klaproth, 
who had most opportunities of observing the effects of fire 
on mineral substances^ and has besides studied the history 
of basaltic mountains, with that correctness for which he 
is remarkable, has pronounced upon the subject. In 
Ireland, Mr. Kirwan was a supporter of the volcanic doc- 
trine; but the numerous chemical experiments which he 
made on minerals, and other considerations, led kim to a 
change. Dr. Mitchell, one of the best mineralogists, and 
Professor Jameson, author of the Minenlogical Travels 
in Scotland, and the greater part of the British naturalists, 
consider basalt as having been produced in the humid 
way. The cdcfbrated geologist of the Alps, Saussure, 
found reason to yield, to a certain extent, to the Neptunian 
theory ; and Dolomieu, who was at the head of the vot- 
canists, but in whom the love of truth was paramount to 
the spirit of party, admitted, that some basaltes might 
have been produoed in the humid way.'' 

Thus stands the question at the present day : a few 
arguments, however, for the Neptunian theory, may be 
added, to militate agfdnst a charge of partiality in deciding 
in favour of the marine deity, without allowing our 
reader suffident opportunity of conduding for himself. 
' First, it is acknowledged, that in stones composed 
of many ingrecBents, transitions or gradations are fre- 
quently observed, from the more simple to the more 
compound, or, vice versd, &c. ; so that if any term of the 
transition be volcanic, the whole graduating series must 
be of like ori^ ; and if, on the other hand, any of the 
terms be decidedly of Neptunian origin, the whole series 
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must be Neptunian. This is Werner and Kirwan's argu- 
ment* Secondly^ Beddoes has shown an evident conneo 
tion between basalt^ trap^ and granite ; and a connection 
of this sort^ extorted from Ferber an avowal^ that basalt 
might be produced in the moist way. Thirdly^ some angu- 
lar basaltic pillars were lately discovered in Bohemia, con- 
taining indurated marl, with the impression of a vegetable 
resembling cerastium or alpine Mouse-ear. The coise- 
quence is plain. The difficulty^ then, which now remains^ 
is to account for the prismatic or colunmar form ; but 
this is more easily explained by the Neptunian than by 
the volcanian theory. For we can produce many in- 
stances of similar prisms in fossils, produced in the humid, 
way undoubtedly, and none at all undoubtedly formed in 
the dry way. This form, according to Kurwan, seems to 
proceed from the sudden bursting of basaltic masses, either 
from drying, or the absorption of the air. Kirwan was 
confirmed in this opinion, from the occurrences of a si- 
milar kind which took place in a large block of calp 
brought to Dublin, for a foundation-stone of the present 
Custom House ; this stone split into as regular prisms as 
those of the Causeway. This stone resembles basalt in 
Its composition, bu;t contains a much larger proportion of 
calcareous earth, and a much smaller of iron. 

Again, in the province of Volatean, Mr. Dolomieu 
found micareous marls to assume a prismatic form on 
drying. Near Capo del Bove, he found tiifas split into 
i:egular hexagonal pillars, six or seven feet long. Mr. 
Strange discovered granitic pillars in the Euganeon Moun- 
tains> undoubtedly formed in the same manner. Several 
columnar porphyries have been observed. We should 
therefore, with the kamed mineralDgtpt^ no longer 
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wonder at seeing basaltic pillars fonned by the same' 
accidents.* 

We have now visited the great object of inquiry, and' 
certainly on^ of th^ most extraordinary and unexplained 
works of nature ; for although much learning and more* 
ingenuity have be6n employed in the development of the' 
mysteries of nature, in the operation whereby basalt haff 
been crystalized, yet candour extorts the confession, that 
upon this one point of the dispute, no satii^actory result 
has been attained. As to the aqneoufr origin of basalt, in 
the chief points we' agree, although we would willingly 
permit both etements to be considened mstromental,' and 
suppose Vulcan to have interposed through the' medium 
of his more cooland placid brother Neptune f But thiff 
only ^ as a conjecture, 

The coast to Portrush is of a slmikr structune to many 
parts of the coast already described, but the peninsula 
itself requires more accurate descriJ[>tion. It is about 
one mile in circumference, formed on the west, north, 
and east, by low cliffs ; those on the west pnesendng ar 
rudely prismatic green-stone; those on the north and^ 
east, tabular masses of the same stone, sometimes alter- 
nating with a very remarkable rock, which is still a 
subject of discussion amongst the advocates of the Op-'- 
posite theories.' It is a flinty slate, exactly similar to the 
nidurat&d day slatb of Oarrick-Maurdyke, in theBally*' 
castle collieries. In this ffinty slate ai« contained 
numerous impresdons of the comtt Amrrumis, in^ 
vested with pyrites, the shells being similar to^ those 



• Afpendiz to Kirwan't Alinerak«y, p. 3». 
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ftyund in the slate clay andeiiiiyiiig the ebalk near Bal« 

lintoy. 

' The Nq)tunists consider this rock as a variety of the 

basalt, and refer to its included fossils triumphantly,^ as 

zSat^g a decildv^ argument against the vulcanists. 

But, on the other hand, Professor Flayiair, the advo«< 
cate of the Volcanian, though not of the Volcanian 
jsyltem, in his lUustr»t]on» of the Huttonian Theory, eX- 
firesses life belief, ^that the nx&.conUuntng tbeshe&s, 
is Ibe st^istuflf or stratified stone which series as the 
base of tiie basaities, and wiiich has acquired a high de- 
gree of induration by the vicinity of the great ignited 
maBa of whynstone;' and in this opinion, Mr. Cony- 
beare, ra his Geological Ralatbhs of the North-East of Jre^'t 
land, entirely concurs. The Skerries Rocks, at some dis« 
^mce- from the shore, and the fittle village of Portrush, 
may be seen distinctly from the heights near the Causeway; 
' but if we except the interest excited by its mineralog^cal 
auhjects, theie is no indacement to tbe tourist to visit 
Portrush, 



Sunltt^e i&nAU. 



From BttsteniHs to Coleraine, by way of Dunluce, is a, 
very pleasing ride; it is ralher more circuitous than the 
inland road ; bat the ruin and site of Dunhice-castle, one 
of the ancient residences of the Earls of Antrim, who 
derive the title of Viscounts of Dunfuce from this castl'e 
and barony, seduce the traveller from the shorter way. 

The ruins of Dunluce-castle stand on a perpendicuJar 
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insulated; or rather detached rock ; the entire surface of 
which, is so completely occupied by the edifice, that the 
external walls are in continuation with the perpendicular 
ffides of the rock. The walls of the Imilding were never 
veiy lofty, but from the great area which they in« 
dose, contained a considerable number of apartments. 
One small vaulted room is said to be inhabited by a 
Beanshee, whose chief occupation is sweeping the floor: 
this story originates in the positive fitu^t, that the floor is 
at all times as dean as if it had been just then swept; 
but this difficidty can m all likdihood be explained, with* 
out the introduction of Maw Roi, the &iry, by supposing 
that the wind gains admittance through some aperture on 
a levd with the floor, md thus preserves the appearance 
of deanliness and freedom from dust, just now described. 
In the north-eastern end is a small room actually project- 
ing over the sea, the rocky base having fiUlen away, and 
from the door of this apartment there is a very awful view 
of the green sea beneath. The rock on which the castle 
stands is not surrounded by water, but is united, at the 
bottom of the chasm, to the main land, by a ledge of rock> 
a little higher than the sur&ce of the ocean. The castle 
was entered by a bridge, fom^edin the following manner ; 
—two paralld walls, about dght feet asunder, thrown 
across the chasm, connected the rock with the main 
land: upon these, phmks were laid crosswise for the ad« 
misdoa of vidter% and removed immediatdy after the 
passage was effected. At present, but one of the walls 
remains, about thirteen inches in thickness; and the only 
path- way to the castle is along its summit, over the awfiil 
rocky chasm. The distance at which the other paralld 
wall was placed, may be percdved by the traces of its 
adhesion to the oj[^x)site rock. 
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On the taain land, dose to the castle, a second collect 
tioh of fflmOar buildings are seen, elected at a later 
period, by one of the Antrim family, in consequence of a 
nebuicholy occurrence amongst the domestics in the 
castle. A small i^rtment on the verge of the rock gave 
way, and £eU into the ocean^ wluch so alarmed the female 
part of the &mily, that additional aparti<ients were erected 
lor their accommodation upon the main land. This is * 
aaid to hare happened during the occupancy of Catherine 
Manners, widow of Geoige YiUiers, the great Duke of 
Buckingham, who mairied Randal, the first Marquis of 
Antrim* 

Beneath the rock on which the casUe stands, is a 
cave, penetrating completely through, from the sea 
to the rocky basin on the landnside of the castle ; it may 
be entered. by a small aperture in the south end, and 
at low water there Is a good deal of the flooring iin- 
covered, .which consists of large rounded .stones ; this 
form is the consequence of the action of the waves. The 
sides and roof are of basalt, possessing merdy the usual 
characters: here also is a very remaricable .echo, when 
the sur£9tce of the water Is unruffled. 

Though all accurate knowledge of the date of erection^ 
and name of the founder of Dunluce Castie are eompletdy 
lost, yet the history of its proprietors for the few last cen- 
turies is extremdy interesting, and afibrds a very chai« 
ffacteristic account of the state of sodety in tiie feudal 
periods of the IMh and 16th centuries. It has been con- 
jectured, that De Courcy,Earl of Ulster, originally founded 
this castie ; but the architecture is not of so venyandenta 
date. In the fifteenth century it was hdd by the English; at 
wfaiph period it appears to have Men into the hands of 
A noble Euglish Uaallj, called by Camden, M'Willies, 
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from wliosc hands it passed into the pbssesskm of the 
lI'Donalds of the Isles^ and to their descendants it be- 
longs at this day. The M'WiUies^ now generally called. 
M'Quillans^ were the descendants of the De Burgos, a 
noble'EngUsh family, who w&e once lords of that part of 
the county of Antrim usually denominated the Rout. 

In Hamilton's Letters is a tolerably perfect account of 
the unfortunate family of the McQuillans, from the first 
moment of their intercourse with the McDonalds. The 
following is neady the same ; whatever variations Occur 
in the narrative, rest upon the authority of a MS. in the 
possession of the Countess of Antrim, from which her 
Ladyship permitted these and many other fittk extracts 
in this volume to be made. ; 

About the year 1580, Colonel McDonald, brother to 
James, Lord of Cantyre, came into Ireland* with a band 
of men, to assist TyrconiieD agunst the great (fS&S^ 
with whom he was then at war. In passing through the 
Rout, he was hospitably received and entertained by 
McQuillan,, the lord ^id master (tf the Rout and Kiloonery^* 
At that time, tfaexe was. a .war between M'QuiUan and 
the men of Killiteragh, beyond the Bann ; the custom of 
the people was to rob from every one^ and tlie strragest 
party carried it, be he right or wrong. 

On the day when Colonel McDonald was taking his 
departure to proceed on his journey to Tyrconnell, 
M'Quillan, who was not equal in war to his savage 
neighlwurS) called togetfier his miliUa, or gallogloghs, to 
revenge his affronts over the Bann ; and McDonald think* 
itig it uncivil not to cffer his services that day to 



• To settle the cli5pute between IiLdi CoU and M'QuiUaii.— An- 
trim MS. 
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M'QUiUim^ after ha^ng been so kkdly trtialed; sent one 
of his gentlemen with an offer of his assiatanoe in the field; 
M'QuiUan waa right well pleased with the ofier» and de« 
dared it to be a perpetual obligation on him and his 
posterity. So McQuillan and the Highlanders went 
against the enemy; and where there was a cow taken 
frobi McQuillan's people befi»e, there were two restored 
bock; after which M'Quiflan and Colonel McDonald re- 
turned back with a great prey, and without the loss of a 



/Wmtar then drainng n^gh, M^QuiUan gave Colonel 
JllfDonald an invitadon to stay with him at his castle of 
I>umlucc^ advising hiin to settle there until the spring, 
and to quarter his inen up and down the Rout. Tins 
McDonald gladly accepted; and in the mean time 
seduced M'QuiOan's daughter, and privately married 
hi^r: upon which ground the McDonalds afterwards 
fiHmded their daun to the McQuillans* territories. The 
men weare quartered two and two through the Rout ; that 
is to say, one of the McQuillans' gaUoglogfas and a High*^ 
lander in every tenant's house. It so happened that the 
galloglogh, according to custom, besides las ordinary, 
was entiyed to a meaiker (noggin) of milk, as a privii- 
l^ie; thn the Highlanders esteemed to be a great affiront, 
and at fast one of them asked his landlord, '< why don't 
you give me milk, as you give the other ?" The gallpglogfa 
immediately made answer, ''Would you, a Hig^iland 
beggar as you are, compare yourself to me, or any of 
McQuillan's gaHogloghs ?" 

The poor honest tenant (who was heartily tired of 
both) said, '« Pray, Gentlemen, 1*11 open the two doors, 
and you may go and fight^it out in the fiak fiekls, and he 
L 3 
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tliat bas the victory, let him take milk> and all to hiinself,'" 
The galloglogh was soon put to his last breath, after 
which the Highlander came in and dined heatCify. 
McQuillan's gailogloghs assemlded to demand satisfac- 
tion, and, in a council which was heli}, where the con«* 
duct of the Scots was debated, th«ir great> and dan- 
gerous power, and the disgrace arising from the seduction 
of M'Quillaa's daughter, it was agreed, that eac^ gal- 
loglogh should kin his comrade Highlander by night, and 
their lord and master with them ; but Colonel McDonald's 
wife discovered the plot, aiid told it to her husband. So 
the Highlanders, fled m the night time, first, to Kaock- 
lade, thence to Bally-castle, and in attempting tOjeseape 
to Scotland, were driven into tlie Idand of Raghery. . • ; 
' Coil and M'QuiOan were restored to .fiiend^dp, and 
lived happily together ; but» upon the death of Mcc^oiUan, 
his ne{^ew, who lived at Bailykxigh, set^tipadaim to 
the property of Dunluce, and the wars which ensued 
between the M'Bonalds and 'McQuillans continued for 
nearly 'half a century, till the English power became, so 
supenm-.in Ireland, that both parties appealed to James 
Ihe Fhrst, who had just then aseended the throne. . James 
had a predilection for his Scotch . oooBtxymaxi, the 
M'Donald, to whom, he made over by patent fmr fpreat 
baronies, including along . with othar lands, : all >. poor 
.Hf^jQuiSan's possessions. However, to retain .some. ap- 
pearance of justice, he gave to M QuilUm* a grant of the 



* The Antrim MS. states, that M'Quillan and Sir John waited 
upon the King, and endeavoured to prcrjudice the suit of M'DonaM 
with hira, by representing M'Quilian as an Englishmaii, being de- 
scended from the De Burghs, English settlers* 
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great banmy of InSshawen, the old territory of O'Oogherty, 
ami sent to him an account of the whole declaion^ by ^ 
John Chichester.. 

. M'QuiHan was eztremdy mortified at his ill success, 
iand irery. disconsolate at the difficulties attendant upon 
transporting his poor people o?er the river Bann and 
Xough Foyl^ which lay between ;him and lus new terri- 
^tory. Sv John Chichester^ who was remarkable for cun- 
.ning and prudence, took ad?antage.of lus situation, . and 
persuaded him to cede lus .title, by an ofiiar of some lands 
.which lay nearer to his old dominions. Thu^ the 
Chirhesters, afterwards Earls of Donegal, became pos- 
sessed of this gxeot estate,. and honest M^Qiuihm sectkd 
himself in one fiur inferior to Inishowen.. 

The new estate of jthe MfQuillans was called Clanag- 
:hurtie, wluch proving unequal to -sustain the lavish ez^ 
.penditore to which the proprietors had once been aocus* 
tomed, soon passed into more frugal hands. . 

The history of Dunluce. Castle, from the marriage of 

Cobnd McDonald, is inseparable from that of the Antrim 

family, into whose, possesaon it, fell n|i>n the death of 

.the fatherTin-Jaw of ^CoU. In 1585, Sorley-^Boy, t. e. 

Ydkm Charles, knd of Dunluce Castle, stili preserving a 

.rebellious diiqpbmtion, was besieged in fay^castle by Sjp 

. Jbha Fenott, Lord Deputy of Ireland. The following 

account of the siege is to beinet with in the life of & 

JohnPenrott.* The Deputy planted a battery of culverins 

and cannon before the castle,, which being brought by 

sea to Skerries (Port Rush), the Lord Deputy caused to 

be drawn . thither (bdng two miles from Dunluce) by 

* * AJflo in the Antrim Survey* and in the Notes to Dnunino&d't 
Poem of the Giants' Causeway. 
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force of men^ wherdn he flpaiediiot the Idxmr of Hisown 
Beirants; and when wnall shot pla^sotfaidk out of the 
fort^ that the common soldiers began to duridk in pkntuig 
the tfrtillery, the Lord Deputy caused his own men to fill 
the gabions with earth, and made good liis ground, untS 
the onhmnee was planted, and the trendies made. This 
beingf done, the Lord Deputy himsdf gare .fire to the 
fimt piece of ordnance, wMch did no great hurt'; 
bat, shortly after, the pOe beginnh% to shake, they sent 
to the Lord Deputy to be received into mercy, 9aad 
obtakied leave to depart, in order to save the expense of 
battering the plaee Mid re-bmlcBng it again, it beaig n 
plaoe of great importance in those palt& 

Shortly after this siege^ the castle wasagain lost to the 
English by the treaohery of its governor. Upon the sur- 
render of Dunluo^ Ihe Leid Deputy appointed a p«i<- 
«oner, named Peter Carey, to be constable, with a ward 
of fourteen soldiers, bdieving Carey to be an Eng^idmiaB'; 
but it was afterwards discovered, that he was oiie of the 
Careiirs of the north; The constable copfidmg in his evhi 
oountiTmen, gradually discharged the English soldiers, 
and suppled their places with Irish. Two of these, 
having confederated with the enemy, drew up fi^ of 
them' at night with ropes made of withies, and having 
surprised the castle, assaulted the tower wherein the con* 
stable lay; and at first offered him his life and permission 
to depart, but he chose rather to pay the price of his own 
treachery, in admitting the Irish to his confidence, and 
was slain bravely %hting in the midst of them. 

After tins piece of treachery, the Lord Deputy dis- 
patched Merryman, to reduce Sorley-Boy to obedience, 
who, having slain Alexander, Sorley-Boy's son, and sent 
his head to the Lord Deputy, then at Drogheda, who 
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xSMBeA it to be set on a pole, and placed over ihe.ciaatle- 
gate, 80 harassed the aged warrior, that be submitted to 
the conditions cfffered Yiim, and swore allegiance to the 
Queen in the Cathedral of Dublm. 

In 1643, Dunluce Castle was the scene of another act 
of treachery of as black a character. In the month of 
April in that year, Greneral Munroe made a visit to the 
Earl of Antrun, at this castle, and was received with 
many expressions of joy, and honored with splendid en- 
tertainments ; and finther, the Earl oftered him assist- 
ance of men and money, to reduce the coUntiy to tran- 
quillity. But this despicable Puritan, when these feats 
were over, sdzed on the Earl's person, took possession of 
his castle> and put the other castles of his lordship into 
the hands, of the Marquis of Argyle's .men. Munroe 
conveyed the Earl to Carrick«Fergus, and imprisoned 
him in the castle; but from this he very soon efi&cted 
his escape, and withdrew to England. 

Shortly after this. period, Ballymagairy became the 
&vourite residence of the McDonalds; but this noble 
mansion was acddentally burned, April 0th, 1750; 
from which time, to the present day, Glenarm Castle 
has been the family seat 
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AsouT one mile ,irom Dunluce, on the summit of a 
rising ground, a very beautiful and minutely articulated 
colonnade of basaltic pillars Is observed ; this is usually 
called Craig-a-huller, The stratification here is that 
which is common to the basalt of all countries, but its 
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position on the apex of a hill is rather contradictory to 
the volcanic formation. 

The dty of Cderaine,* or Bannina/ as it was andentiy 
styled^ lies about two miks and a half from this curiouOB 
basaltic structure; the road^ pasdng the seat of — 
M<NI^^tenl Esq. is rather an agieeaUe ride. Hie 
coi^nty of the city of Cderaine> otherwise called O'Cahan's 
country, is of ancient appdntment; it was divided, a)3 
we ieam frtim the Hib^miea of Harris, into balfyboes, as 
Tyrone, and contained 547 of these measures, or 34,187 
acres. Tlie town appears to have been originally laid out 
by Sir John Perrott, Lord De|TUty of Ireland, ki the rdgn 
of l^izabeth. lA the centre was a space in the form of a 
pamallelogTam, built round with tolerable r^fularity, now 
usually called the Diamond. The energy which appeals 
to have pervaded all classes of persons in tiie employ* 
ment of the state during the life Of Elizabeth, is no where 
more con^cuous tlum in tills country; first, m the 
exertions of her officers to reduce it t6 obedience; and 
secondly, in their perseverance in endeavouring to colonize 
and build. Coleraine was planted with English odonisti^ 
and the very houses are said to have been framed m 
London, and sent over here to be erected. Until v^ry 
hitdy, some of the black oak frames filled with plaistered 
wicker, were to be seen on one side of the Diamond. 

After the retirement* of Sir John, Coleraine fell greatiy 
to decay ; in 1618, the walls and ramparts were built of 
sods; there was no provifflon for the mounting of a single 
piece of artillery, and the number of inhabitants scarcely 
sufficient to man one-sixth part of the walls. 

* Coteralne is derived ftom Cuil-ratheD, the eomer of fens s or 
CiiiKntli-eai, the foit on the bend of the river. 
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But the mtroduction of a inaauliictiir« and e^joypneDt 
of a fi:ee trade, united with the industry and good con* 
duct of it8 ii^bitants^ hai^e rendered Cokraine not only 
the second town m the county, but a ^urishkigj beauti- 
(ul, and hagpy settlement. 

Colendue, at pinssent, is about three quarters of a mile 
in length, and is intersected by several cross streets : the 
old town stood on the east side of the Bann, but Captain^ 
street and the suburb of Killowen are now included 14 
the pcedncts of the city* There is an ezo^ent lineni- 
trade carried on here, and it is a market, post, and &ir 
town. Before the Uiuon of 1800, it returned two mem- 
bers to partiament; but that prinl^ge ceased with the 
enactment of that measure. The fiimily of Hanger 
deiiye the title of Barons from this place* 

About the year 540, St Carbreus, a disciple of St 
Finian of Clonard, was made first Bishop of Colerdne. 
To him succeeded St Eonall, who was Bishop in the 
time of St. Cplumb, the founder of the Abbey of Dexry. 
In 930, ArdmediuB, Abbot of Coleraine, was cruelly 
murdered by the Danes; and, in 1171, Manus M'Dun- 
lave phindered this diUrch Und seireral otiiers. In 1213, 
Thomas MTJchtry and the Gauls of Ulster, erected a 
castle here, for which purpose they raised all the pave- 
ment, and destroyed every part of the Abbey, the church 
only excepted. 

To the west of the town stood a monastery, caHed 
the Monastery of the Barai, founded m the fifth century, 
by the noble family of O'Cahans, or by the M'fiveUns. 
In 1344, it was dedicated to the Virgni Maiy ; ai^d, in 
J 484, was, reformed by the Dominican order. In 1^60, 
Su: Robert Savage, .of Ulster, Knt an excellent soldier, 
was burifd here. And in 1644^ thi^ v^onpteiy was 
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erected into an Unireidty^ by the general doundl of 
Rome. In the Hibernia Dominica many interesting piai'- 
ticulan are recorded of this andent establishment; 
amongst others, a remarluible triumph of the Virgin's 
image o^er the Scotch Bishop, Brutus Babington, and 
his attendants, is detailed at full length. 

The landed property of the Monastety of the Bann 
was resigned into the hands of commisdoners empbyed 
by James the First, and by him granted to the London 
Society. The last prior was Shane O'NdlL The present 
church is parochial, and kept in excellent repair. Co- 
krame is a rectory in the diocese of Connor. 

The bridge of Coleraine, over the river Bann, is 
neither strong nor elegant; it is built of stone and 
wood; the piers are stone, the flooring, span pieces, and 
ceOing of wood. Such bridges are ^ very proper, where 
there is both a rapid current and a great body of water. 
This, bridge is much inferior to the wooden one at 
Derry, built by Lemuel Cox, an American. • From the 

bridge on the north mde, is seen the pretty seat of 

Jackson, Esq. ; and to the south, the river view is ex- 
tremely rich and beautiful. The fishery of the Bann has 
long been celebrated for its productiveness; it was, at 
different periods, the property of different persons and 
bodies; viz. the Protector Cromwell, the Earls, of Done- 
gall, the London Society, &c. At present, one fidiery of 
this river belongs to the Sodety, tl|e other to the Don^all 
fiimily. The value of the fisheries, of course, varies with 
the prices of provisions; the average rent of each is prio- 
bably about 1,000 perannunu The Bann salmon hasfe 
but one season, having thirty miles and upwards to pio- 
ceed in seeking for a spawning place. 

The navigation of Uie BaHn is very difficult, owing to 
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two causes, the extreme rapidity of the iiver> wMch re^' 
pels the tide^ and, the bar at its mouth: this formidably 
obstruction is the result of the conflict of the river and 
die tide, and requires a skilfid pilot to bring over a vessel 
whose burthen exceeds 200 tons. 

The navigation of this river is certainly a subject of 
great interest to the northern counties of Ireland, for it 
would appear practicable to open a commiuiication firom 
the Irish Sea to the Atlantic, through Lough Neagh and 
the Kewry Canal; and then, by the assistance of the 
Black Water, which falls into Lough Neagh, almost all 
the northern coimtries could have a correspondence with 
each other by water«-carriage. 

Near the embouchure of the ri?er is a vale, covered with 
sheQs and various marine exuvice, generally called the 
" Old Bann,'* this evidently was the andent bed of the 
river, which in the course of time is so completely 
varied; its present direction is much more circuitous, 
and probably, on that account, the rapidity of the current 
less violent than that of the andent stream. 

The tourist will find Coleraine a very agreeable resting 
place and station for excursions; it is suffidently near 
the Causeway, Dunluce, Down-hill, &c. and the neigh- 
bourhood affords very pleasmg rides and walks. There 
are two comfortable inns here> Miss Henry's, and 
M'Groty's; the proprietress of the first has been te* 
quently remarked by intelligent travellers, as possessing 
a very courteous and lady-like address, accompanied by 
a good deal of pleasing and general information. Chaises, 
cars, &c. are to be had to hire by the day, week, &c. at 
very moderate rates. The mail^ between Belfast and 
Derry, passes through every day. 
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The tourist has now vidted not only the great object 
of his inquiry, the Causeway, but the boldest and most 
magnificent coast scenery in Ireland — I mean the eastern 
shore of Antrim. There remams another object of at- 
traction, however. Lough Neagh, which shall be spoken 
of when Randal's town is reached, but only briefly and 
In a popular way, for it does not properly fall within the 
limits of our tour, nor are the chief phenomena and 
probable advantages of its improvement of a nature cal« 
culated to afford general interest. 

From Cokraine to Ballymoney* is a distance of about 
ax miles ; the road lies along the banks of the river for 
about a mile and a half, and then turns firom the prospect 
of town and river in a southern direction. If it was the 
office of the guide to detail all objects of interest in this 
country, he would find but a scanty supply afforded by 
nature; fortunately, his only duty is now to conduct his 
fellow-traveller in safety to Bel&st again. 

After a drive of six miles, Ballymoney is reached ; this 
poor village is y(st the principal assemblage of houses in 
the barony of Dunluce : it consists of about 300 habita- 
tions, irregularly scattered over an extent of about three 
quarters of a mile, from Milltown, on the Rathsharkin- 
road, to Roadeu or Rawdon-foot., The population has 
been estimated at 1,900 souls. There is a monthly 
market of Imen held here, and a tolerably good trade in 
butter carried on with Belfast Ballymoney is also a 

• The Inns at BiOlymoney are kept by NmI and Read. 
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post, and Mr town^ and a rectory in the diocese of 
Connor. 

The road to BaDymena* passes through a country of a 
Kke ungrateAil aspect to him, whose eye is seeking out 
for nature's loveliness; a very dreary and uninteresting 
tract lying open upon dther ode, changing from a levd 
cultivated land to an expanse of b<)g. 

The wretched hmnlet of Dunloy and the coal pits of 
Killymorris are passed at the distance of five and six 
miles from Ballymoney; and about five miles fiirther, 
near the bridge across the Main, is seen a Danish rath, 
called Dun Dermot. The meeting of the Clough and 
Main rivers occurs one mile fiirther, and the former 
is also crossed by the road. Ballymena lies about three 
miles fiiom the union of these streams, and cultivation 
here is more attended to and more successfiiL 

The town of Ballymena is a very thriving phice, more 
so than any inland town in the county ; it is said to cou;- 
tain 500 dwellings and about 3,000 inhabitants. An ex- 
igent linen market is estabfished here, and regular sales 
of butter for exportation. There is also a barrack here, 
in which a garrison is lodged, and there are two 
faurs held in each yeartr There is one excellent and wide 
street of modem erection, and some very old-fashioned 
houses, having gabled fironts, like the old English co^ 
tages : near the centre of the town is a large and conw 
venient market-house, ornamented by a steeple, sixty 
feet in height, and behind is seen a rath or moat, whose 
devation is about fifty. Ballymena is a curacy in the 
diocese of Clogher. 



* Biltymauij lifteon milM from BaUyoumey. 
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At the distance oC one mile and a half from BaUymenSf 
on the Ahoghill-roady and on a riM^ig gromid oppodU 
Gilgorln-casde, is a settkment of Moravian brethren, 
founded in 1746, called Graoe-hill ; the village is 0»d to 
oontain above 400 mhabitants. Not &r from this is a 
noble seat of the Loid MountcasheL 

There are two roads from Ballymena* to Randalstown ; 
one by Kells or Disert, a little to the east, the other 
nearer the Msun, which is the mail road. Kdls is a very 
neat little village, once remarkable as being the site of 
the most wealthy and imix>rtant religious establishment 
in the county. 

The Randalstown road lies through a very unin« 
teresting tract of country, capable of improvement 
by cuhivation, but totally destitute of picturesque 
features. The village of Bandalstown is very agree- 
ably situated in a wooded glen, on the banks of 
the river Mam. The plantations of Lord O'Neill and 
the vicinity of his noble demesne, afford shelter andoma- 
ment to the landscape, which the tourist bas not ISeen ac- 
customed to during the whole drcuit 6[ the county* 
There is a very pleasing view from the bridge, both up 
and down the river, of a rich sylvan character; the 
woods of Lord (/NeilFs park hang over the water with a 
very beautiful effect. There are a church, meeting4iouse; 
and barrack here ; in front of the last-mentioned buflding 
is a parade for the militaiy, which is now the village 
mall. There is a very tolerable linen market held on the 
first Wednesday in the month, in a hands(»ne market- 



• AaHyneaa to Randalatowni seven miles four ftirloiigB. 
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lioittey o^er which is an astembly-room; and &hn are 
held faeie on Hbe 16th of July and Ist of November. Be« 
Aire tile Uokm of Great Britain and Irdand, Randalstown 
tetumed two memben to paiiiament^ the patronage 
being in the cyKeiD family. About one mile irom this 
Tillage, upon the banksof the Main water, iron-works were 
i^fmafy carried on, but they have ceased to be worked 
for some years, eithcf from want of ore, or want of fiiel.^ 

J£ the tourist should be fortunate enough to have per- 
fect control both of lime and mode of conveyance, he 
taaif enjoy a rery beautiful ride, by makmg the demesne 
of Shane's Castle his road to Antrim.* 

The demesne of Shane's Castle, the seat of the Bight 
Hon. Lord O^Ndll, is very extensive, and beautifully 
idtuated upon the banks of Loug^ Neagh. Of the grea^ 
variety and qilantit^ of timber widi wldch it is planted, 
aome appears, to be of natural growth, viz. the majestic 
oaks, while many thousand have been planted by thlie 
iloMe proprietors. The splendid mandon of Shane^s 
Castk, anciently Edenduff-Carrick, was unhappily d6- 
atroyed by fire in 1916, and we understand there is no 
immeSate intention of resUwing it 

The castle and demesne of Edendufi^Cairick were £»- 
tnerly the property of the (XNdUs, of friiom we had occ&< 
flion to epetk indetailmg tiie civil wan which deluged 
this country, during the reign of Elizabeth, and subse- 
queitly. At this day scarcely any traces of this andent 
and martial race are to be found in the neighbourhood, 
with the exception of a monumental stone of rude work- 
manship witiUn the demesne, bearing the following hi- 
scription : ^' Thb vault was erected in the year 1660, l|y 

* AntiiBk if Ural milea from Randabtowji. 
M 3 
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Shane M'Pheliiny M^Biian M'^iane O'Neilt, Es^as a 
buryipg place for himaelf and the family of Clanneboy.*' 
Acyoining the demesne . of Shane's Castle Is the andeat 
^id stately residence of the Skeffingtoos^ who derived 
their title from the barony of Massareen in this county; 
The entranogf which is adjacent to the town of Antrim^ is 
very grand and striking, being a large gothic or poioled 
arch of i^usticated masoniy. 

Near the town of Antrim, on the Kdls Foad, fe an 
ancient round. tower, about eighty feet in height, and 
tapering ^[radually towards the top; there ore abutments 
inside for the support of flooring, and each story is 
lighted by loop-holes. There are four of these extraoidi^ 
nary buildings in this county, viz. Antxhn, Bam*s Island, 
Trununery, and Armoy; The Antrim tower preserves 
rather stronger indications of thdr uses than the ge- 
nerality; and certainly determines th^ to be of 
Christian purport; for over the entrance door a cross 
will be found distinctly carved upon the stone;, and of 
workmanship evidently, coeval with the building its^ 
There is also a scriptural device over the door of the 
round tower of Brechin in Scotland, which is believed t» 
. have been erected by Irish missionaries.* > 
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This great expanse of water, which may well be 
styled an Inland Sea, is bounded by ^ve different coun« 
ties, Armagh on the south, Tyrone on the west> London- 

« See Guide to the Laka of Kfllamey* <^ Roimd Toirors,*' p. 76. 
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deny on the north-weat, Down on a smafl part of the 
easty and Antrim on the north and east It was anciently 
ciJled Lough Eagh, t. e. the wonderful lake, and by 
coRuptkm Lough Xeagh; about the beginning of th^ 
aixteenth century it was generaUy styled Lough Sidney. 
It is the largest ir^-water lake in £tut>pe, with the, 
exception of Ladoga and Onega in Muscovy^ and of 
Geneva in Switzerland. Its surface yaries very consi- 
derably m extent or area, according to the season of the 
year, the waters overflowing considerable tracts of low 
grounds In winter, which are perfectly dry hi summer. 
The superficial area has been computed at 100,000 plan- 
tation acresy but later measurements have proved this to 
be inaccurate. Mr. Lendrick reduces its contents to 
58,200, and the Antrim Survey estimates it at 00,361 
Irish^ or 07,775 English acres. Its depth is not consi- 
derable ; at the lowest haght in summer time, it is about 
forty-five or fifty feet, and to this seven feet may be 
added for the increase in winter; it was once known td 
have risen seven feet nine inches at Shane's Castle. The 
over£k>wing8 of the lake and indentations of the banks 
are attributable to^he great supply derived from the 
influx of seven large rivers, and many tributaiy streams 
into the same hasan, from which they have no mode of 
escape, except by the narrow and obstructed channel of 
the Bann. The waste occasioned by these inundations 
is very great: around the lake there are about 70,000 
acres of bog, and 60,000 acres of profitable land are 
covered with three feet of water every winter. The Down- 
shire front to. this lake has been sometimes overflown to 
a distance of dght mOes fix>m the usual margin of tiie 
w'aters. 
This evil of inundation has been progressively creeinog 
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on fbr ages, and eminences iduch were once penlnsulafi 
and promontories are now detached from the main land^ 
and converted into islands. Ram Island^ which is now 
three miles from the shore^ was probably formed in this 
way, the channel between bdng very shallow. 

T^ means of remedyhig this evil has long occupied 
the attention of the ingenious and sagacious persons who 
surveyed the suirounding counties ; and Mr. Townshend, 
in his Report upon the Bogs of Armagh, suggests a plan 
both practicable and efficacious : he suggests first, the 
removal of the bar at Toome, which is only l& mches ' 
high ; secondly, the partial removal of the rock declivity 
at Portna, where the Bann descends 17 feet in the dis- 
tance of half a mOe : and tiurdly, by diverting the river 
Main into the Bann, by a new cut, above Randalstown^ 
where t]ie Glanwherry river joins the Mfdn : at the same 
time deepening the channel of the Main. These altera- 
tions would leave a depth of ten feet water in the Bahn 
for navigation, and afford an increase Of 80^000 acres of 
available land on the banks of the lake. 

Another ol^ect would also be attained, by confining thiii 
body of water to more definite limits, viz. the absolute 
nte of its basin would remain the same, which has latdy 
been ascertained to vary, and the waters appear to haVe 
inundated one region while they have retreated from 
another : of this a sufficient prod is afforded by the dis- 
covery of a boat 33i feet long and ax broad, under four 
feet of bog, and lyhig bedde a quay or pier : near this 
place a canal also was ^stinctly traced. The boat w£^ 
of the canoe kind, hollowed out of a solid trunk of oak, 
whidi must have been upwards of seven feet in diameter. 
This curiodty was discovered at the foot of EnocklougK- 
raiB, about four miles west of Lough Beg. 
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The royaltkfl aud iBsherj of Lough Neagh were granted 
to the Earl of Donegall, under the name of Lough Sidney 
or Lough Chichester, and they are held in lease by the 
Viscounts Massareen^ or their representatives. The 
species of fish .which visit periodically are the salmon and 
eel ; therie are others which are permanent inhabitants, 
viz. tlie bodach or churl, some of which are found to 
weigh upwards of thirty pounds; its flesh is of a deep 
red, aud has an excellent relish. The poUan, or fresh- 
water herring, called by the English the shad, or mother 
of herrings, is talien here in great quantities : it is scaled 
and shaped like a herring, but the back is of a lighter 
blue, and theiiead smaller and more pointed : it is found 
in Lough Erne, in the county of Fermana^i but not in 
Fuch abundance, and several have been taken in the rivers 
Thames and Severn, and it has been asserted that one 
was caught in the LiiO&y near Di^lin. 

There are besides, pike, trout, roach, and bream, in 
great abundance, and they are easily taken ; and finally, the 
salmo alpinus or charr, which was supposed peculiarly 
to inhabit the English lakes, firequents this great lake idso. 
We had occanon to mention the occurrence of this species 
of fish in our Guide to the County of Wicklow, and refer 
the reader to the article upon Lough Dan for whatever 
information it was deemed expedient tp afford upon either 
its natural history, or place of existence in the British 
Islands. 

There are two extraordinary properties of this immense 
sheet of water, yet untold, viz. its healing and petrifying 
qualities. The first of these 1 take to be fabulous ; but 
as very grave and learned naturalists have not hesitated 
to mention tiib property, I shall quote their words, with- 
out vouching for their authenticity : '* The healing pro- 
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" perty of Loug^ Neagh is supposed to be confined to 
*' that part of the lake caUed the FuMng'tay, which is 
" bounded by the school lands of Dungannon. The occa* 
** sion of first taking notice of this bay for cure> is said to 
*' hare been in the reign of Charles 11^ in the in- 
'' stance of the son of Mr. Cimningfaaniy who had an evB 
** to that degree, that it run on him in eight or ten 
** places. He was toudied by the king (to whose royal 
'^ touch a virtue was at that time ascribed of healing this 
*' distemper)^ and all imaginable means were unsuooess- 
'^ fidly used tor his recovery : fals body was so wasted 
'^ that he could not walk. At length he was bathed 
^' in this lake for eight days, when his sores were dried 
** up, and he grew healthy, and married, had children, 
*' and lived many years."-— •lAncme Survey. 

The very name of Neagh, which is probably a cor- 
ruption of Neasgamdeer, seems to allude to an andent 
bdief m this heating property of the waters; and also 
the more ancient name of Uonnmhuine, s. e. the Lake of 
the Sore,^ bears a nnnlar reference. The fabulous writers 
of the early ages assert, that Lough Neagh first burst forth 
in the year 66 of the Christian Era, when Lugaid Bhaib- 
derg ascended the throne of Irehoid, at which time there 
were but three lakes and ten rivers in the whde kingdom. 

The petrifying quality of the lake is attended with cir- 
cumstances of a more interesting nature to the philoso- 
pher, and has continued to puzzle our most sagadous 
naturalists from the time of Nennius, who wrote of this 
fact in the ninth century, to the present day. 

Traditiim states, that [neces of holly have been com- 
pletdy transmuted into stone in the space of seven years, 
by the waters of the lake, while the experiments of the 
philoaopher prove that a lapse of twenty years was in- 
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ai^^ent to cause the sUghtest appsarent tendency to 
peitre&ction in pieces of the same timber^ similarly dis- 
poned. One account rnxsts, that a holly stake has been 
driven Into the sandy bottom of the lakoj so that one 
portion was buried in the saiid> janother under waier« and 
the r^viainder exposed to the atmosphere^ and the result 
was that the lower part was converted into iron^ the 
middle into stone, and the u^Mer part retted its ligneous 
nature ; but this harmless chimara is unworthy of belief. 
Such an experiment was tried, for ihe purpose of aacec- 
talning to which of the thsee element in question the 
petrifyiug quality was attributable, but pcobably neither 
the duration of the experimentalist's li&^ nor ih^ impa- 
denoe of dlscoTery, pennitted tlie nesult of a sufficient ex« 
perimenttobe £iirly established; and t^ atot^ of the. 
argument at this day is> that such a property or p^rify*- 
faig qualify actually exists in ^ xidaity <rf Lough Neagb ; 
but whm this virtue reside^ whethito in the 8pi|» thi^ 
water, or the exhalations wluch aiiae icom the lak», i». 
9^11 a matter of contsoversy amongst the leamfdk 

The strand of the Lough abounds in very b^axilifid 
pebbles, much resembling the Scotch, and susceptible of 
a very high polish; they form an article of profitable 
trade to the peasantry, who have learned to detect the 
most valuable with great expertness. Several beautiful 
specimens may be seen in the excellent mineralogical col. 
lection of the Royal Dublin Sodety. 

We have mentioned the various subjects of importance 
connected with this expansive aqueous plain, viz. its 
capability of improvement, by lowering the surface and 
deepening the rivers, so as to form a most valuable Ultonian 
navigation : alsd its natural cmrlorities, and usefol pro- 
ductioiis. The nature of this tittle sketch prohibits more 
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than a fiiq^erficial view; but these subjects have been 
dwelt upon by very able writers, whose object was to 
arrest the attention of the leguAsiture.* The tourist 
must not expect to find in the scenery of Lough Neagh 
that picturesque character for which most of the Irish 
lalces have been so much celebrated ; the vi^w is one 
tame, extensiire^ and unbroken scene^ of a cdd and mono- 
tonous character. There is no bold promontory or oyer- 
hanging rock, no ishnd crowned with wood to break and 
diversify the prospect* There are but two small islands 
in the Lough, Biack-water Island, at the mouth of the 
river from which it derives its appeflatioay and Ram 
Island, which is rendered remarkable by its lofty ancient 
round tower: this latter is about three miles from the 
shore; and fi»m the shallowness of the intenrening 
channel, is supposed to have been a pemnsula when the 
tower was built. Th^ hdght of the remaining part 
of the tower is about forty feet, and is m good pre 
aervation. Boats can readily be procured near the 
dllage of Crumlin, to make an excursion to the island, 
which has ktely been much improved by Lord O'Neill, 
who purposes redding there occanonally. 



CoiDK ot Stttrim. 



Thb town of Antrim, to which the tourist is now sup« 
posed to be returned, was formerly a place of much more 
dignity than it is at presoit It stands upon the 'Six Mile 



• See an adminble Uttle enay on this anlject, lately publiahed by a 
member of the Royal DubUn Society, Intituled " Report of the Caiisee of 
Che DiKiden of Irefawd, ftc." 
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Water'^ and is very conveniently situated hr the trade of 
Lough Neagh. Tibere was a custom-hoase once at this 
place, the diltaes of wMeh are now performed at Belfiut ; 
and the privilege of returning two members to parliament 
has been cfuoontinued since the union ci 1800. Here 
stood an andent abbey^ founded by Duttract, a disdple 
ifji St Patrick^ the records of which are very imperfect. 
In 1649 the town was burned by the puritaA Munroe^ 
and in 1798 there was a dreadful engagement betweek a 
body of €^000 rebels and the ffing's troops, m which the 
former were defeated with great slaughter. There is A 
tderaUe linen market established here, and it is also a 
fiur, and post town. The poimlation, which does not ap- 
pear to have increased much within the last ten years, 
amounts to about 2^500. There is a very neat chuidi, 
adorned with a sfHre ; also two Presbyterian meeting 
houses, and one Roman Catholic chapd. 

The road fiom Antrim to Belfiist* passes through a 
rich and highly imi»rOved country, although the character 
of the scenery is not very picturesque. H^re are several 
bleach-greens attached to the neat, and sometimes 
splendid, manskns of the proprietors, who are here 
totally chested of that mistaken pride which the Irish 
hare been remarked to possess, of ^sowmng their con- 
nexion with the source and means c^ their wealth and 
respectability. This i» not the chaiacter of then: prudent 
neighbours of Britain; and the wealth, mdependenoe, and 
happiness of Ulsto*, is a palpable evidence that a dignified 
and honourable conunerdal reputation is an attendant 
upon national happiness, and one of the first and greatest 
occasions of national sdf-gratulation. 

* Anfarim to BeUlttt thirteen miles and two f arlonsi. 
N . 
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The road passes through Temple-Patrick^ wtoe stands 
Castle Upton^ fonnerly: the residence of Lord Templeton, 
an absentee noble ; and^ pasnng under'the brow of Cave- 
hilly joms the Carrick-Fergus road on the shore of BeUbst 
Lough> about two miles fromthat-dty^ where the tourist is 
to be deserted by bis guide^ and committed to the fidelity 
of his memory to ascertain the best and safest road tQ 
what the poets caU his *' duke domma^* which we here 
take Belfast to represent. 

We have now concluded our tour of the third great 
olject of curiosity to inquisitive traveUerSy for -which 
Ireland has long been celebrated ; and though the beau- 
ties of ^Icklow arevof an agreeable, fascinating, and 
refined character, those of Kiilamey sublime and ro- 
mantic, so that the one is a deserving rival of its opposing 
neighbour Wales, and the other may faurly dis^mte the 
praise of sublimity and grandeur with the boldest scene 
amongst the lakes of England; yet the tourist who has 
visited each of these, untainted by national prejudice, will 
not hesitate to acknowledge, that wMle the bold and 
beautiful shores and glens, upon the eastern boundaiy of 
Antrim, are- not unworthy of comparison with the most 
pleadiig scenery of either countries, the various natural 
phenomena, so interesting to the ^ geological philosopher, 
with which the Causeway is replete^ will produce more 
unqualified confessions of admiration at the Omnipotence 
of the Great Creator of the universe, than the wildest 
glens of Widdow, Westmoriand, orKillamey.. 

THB ENJ). 
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